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ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of 

activities and an open forum for the discussion of all 

matters, however controversial, relating to Adult 

Education. It should be understood that the Institute 

is not committed in any way by statements or articles 

appearing in the Journal and signed by the names or 
initials of contributors. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 
¥ the conflicting and often exasperating impressions and 


emotions of four weeks in the U.S.A. have not obscured my 

own sense that the Nottingham Conference was in many 
ways the most useful that the Institute has held. Mr Groombridge’s 
admirable finale was possible because of the greater coherence of the 
whole programme. For once we have a patent duty to print the 
main addresses, not because the spoken word is likely to be reduced 
to literary masterpieces, but because all the speakers were obviously 
thoughtful men trying in the light of experience to approach difh- 
cult issues that lie at the root of contemporary educational tasks. 
The peculiar value of a visit to America is the opportunity to see 
so many of those tasks and their attendant difficulties enormously 
enlarged so that the details are more easily identified : the risk is in 
not recognising the points at which the enlargement carries with 
it so large an element of distortion that the image is unlikely to offer 
much guidance to us in practice. 

Certainly there is, in both countries, among those directly en- 
gaged, the conviction, so evident at Nottingham, that we must 
claim more for adult education than the marginal status hitherto 
accorded to it, if it is to strengthen individual will and capacity 
to the point where the word ‘Democracy’ does not degenerate into 
a cover for the manipulation of the many by the few. All the 
elaborate apparatus of representative government does not secure 
the American people from exploitation by corrupt officials and 
trade-union bosses : the basic assumptions of freedom and equality 
do not deflect the advertisers from their contemptuous belief that 
individual critical capacity can be supplanted by acquisitive emula- 
tion as the main basis of commercial activity. I have not hesitated 
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to say that we are a jump ahead on the first of these matters: | 
wish I believed we had as much ingrained protection on the second. 

I find here a growing tendency to speak of ‘Continuing’ instead 
of ‘Adult’ education. It is particularly evident in university circles 
and among those who are interested in executive and other forms 
of industrially based education. It ties in with a new lead from the 
Fund for Adult Education which is tending to direct its assistance 
to the field of ‘education for leadership and responsibility’: it is 
related to the changed policies of Western Reserve University where 
Cleveland College, the former down-town centre, has given way to a 
parking-lot and to a new building on the university campus four 
miles out from the centre, which is physically expressive of a new 
order. Chicago University College, another University centre of 
adult education recently under fire, submits as one justification for 
its continuance the fact that only a small percentage of its students 
are academically unqualified to follow full university courses. Here, 
very definitely, is one of our own preoccupations in an enlarged 
context—whether, in a world of generally increased educational 
opportunities, the institutions of highest learning have a duty to 
the generality of citizens who cannot offer evidence of ability to 
profit academically from what such institutions exist in principle, to 
offer. It is the same issue that was ventilated in these pages some 
time ago in the series of articles beginning with Mr Wiltshire’s 
‘The Great Tradition’ and in regard to which I expressed some of 
my own convictions in our last issue. 

Looking at them afresh through this large, even if possibly dis- 
torting lens, I find no reason to doubt my main conclusions. In a 
world of conscious and accelerating change we all stand in need of 
education throughout life. Organised adult education is as much a 
necessity of those who have had most from continuous education 
in childhood and youth as for those who have had least, and at this 
level the British Universities and, I would add, the new Colleges 
of Advanced Technology, have a major contribution to make. I 
suspect that for the future this is where their direct teaching service 
in adult education will be increasingly located. I cannot see how- 
ever, that this conflicts with the possibility of such institutions 
offering help and support to other organisations that see themselves 
as helping people to enlarge and interpret their experience of adult 
life in other ways and it is here that the American concern with 
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process and method in adult education demands our critical atten- 
tion. I share very fully the common British distaste for the wordy 
portentousness in the writings of too many of the behavioural 
scientists who play a big role in American university departments of 
adult education. But I respect very much their eagerness to be an 
informing element in community development and the stress they 
lay on professional competence among those who undertake full- 
time work in adult education. I have no doubt at all that very large 
projects of community regeneration have been, and are being set in 
motion as a result of these attitudes—that the plan for a six acre 
cultural centre in the middle of Akron for instance, is not unrelated 
to the two-year-old breakfast seminar for business and community 
leaders that meets weekly at 8 a.m. as part of the university’s work 
in adult education. 

Despite the magnificent opulence of so many American univer- 
sities and colleges they could not, even if they wished, reach far 
down into that large majority of the population who appear to 
live their lives largely in detachment from any culture that has 
intellectual or aesthetic roots. If it is anybody’s task to attempt such 
an enlargement of the knowledge of choices that life offers, it must 
on all the evidence, rest with the public education ‘service acting 
always so as to support and not restrict the growth and operations 
of other community organisations. There are differences in scale 
that may dictate where the initiative should come from in the first 
place—faith may move mountains but the operation moves quicker 
if large scale earth-shifting machinery is available at the start. Some 
social conditions are pathological and contain such risks to the 
whole body politic that it is abdication of corporate responsibility 
to wait for voluntary initiatives to remedy them. So in Indianapolis 
with its 300,000 population, Cleo Blackburn working from Flanner 
House, has, with his magnificent energy and dedication, set in 
motion a major re-housing operation in the Negro quarter but I 
would flatly deny that anything less than the resources of the New 
York Board of Education could have created the Wagner Adult and 
Youth Centre at the juncture of Puerto Rican, Negro and White 
New York. For evidence of the civilising force of this institution 
led by a full-time employee of the Board I have the evidence of my 
senses and my memories of the same area seven years ago. 

We are, I believe, rightly concerned about the apparent tendency, 
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so much discussed at Nottingham, for our society to split into a 
‘Committed Minority’ and an ‘Apathetic Mass’. These are terms 
of art but they expose a dangerous reality that could make nonsense 
of our use of ‘Democracy’ and “The Free World’ as short-hand 
descriptions of our way of life. Those who by reason of innate 
qualities, material inheritance or acquired abilities are enabled to 
enjoy the fullest freedoms, dispose, in effect, of an oligarchic power. 
It is largely in their hands to determine whether they will collectively 
forego enough of the material appurtenances of privilege to make 
possible the multiplication of Flanner Houses and Wagner Centres 
so that there is seme hope of reaching a ‘critical point’—in the 
terms of the nuclear physicist—at which a rapidly multiplying 
reaction becomes possible. It is an old story that what is wrong 
with the poor is their poverty: what is wrong with adult education 
in Britain as in America is lack of appropriate accommodation and 
of trained people to make use of it. Resisting as far as I can the 
pleasures of strangeness, I think there is proportionately more 
going on in both these fields, here than at home. 

I am writing ahead of the conference next week of the Adult 
Education Association of the U.S.A. which is currently passing 
through a ‘time of troubles’ of a kind not at all unfamiliar to us. 
I hope next quarter to add to these brief reflections and to persuade 
colleagues who are also at present in the U.S.A. to make their own 
contributions since I am at least confirmed in a long-held view that 
Anglo-American co-operation is a foundation stone of any world 
order and that adult education has a major responsibility towards 
that co-operation. In the meantime I acknowledge that when asked 
recently by a University President what I was doing away from my 
desk, I replied‘Enjoying myself’. Idle to deny that even the most con- 
scientious travel enlarges the comedy of life. I am unlikely ever to 
have a drink on the Queen’s yacht although the equivalent once 
happened in Denmark: at home I rarely dine with millionaires or 
even more importantly perhaps with a group of young factory 
executives saying farewell to one of their number about to take the 
plunge into individual enterprise. At the end of an hilarious even- 
ing, very much in the Middle West, I concluded that “The Pajama 
Game’ was perhaps the most important sociological document to 
have emerged from America in the post-war years. 


Indiana, November 1959. E.M.H. 
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THE CONFERENCE AT NOTTINGHAM 


The Editor (temporarily absent in the U.S.A.), writing in the 
Autumn issue of this journal under the title Leisure in a 
Technical Age, said “This is not an attempt to write in July 
the report of a Conference to be held in September. It is simply 
an aide mémoire to relate some of the Institute’s recent work to 
the theme of the Conference.’ How, he asked, did the publication 
of Museums and Adult Education, two pamphlets on Craft Work 
for the National Union of Townswomen’s Guilds and After Work 
for the Manchester and District Advisory Council for Further 
Education, the enquiries being undertaken into education for retire- 
ment and residence in technical education, and the examination of 
the amount of public money being spent on cultural purposes, relate 
to each other, and to the theme of the 1960 Conference. 

From prospect to retrospect : we now publish abridged versions of 
the Conference addresses. Mr W. A. Sanderson, deduces from a 
wealth of statistical evidence that adult education and educative 
societies are not ‘reaching or catering for the old, for the working 
classes, for those who left school early’. It is the unskilled to 
moderately skilled, who are the people most going to need, when 
they reach retiring age, the help which adult education, rightly 
deployed, can make available. 

Mr Sanderson discusses the changing population structure: Mr 
Richard Hoggart and Mr Harold Wiltshire contemplate the chal- 
lenge to adult education thrown out by a changing society. To 
Mr Hoggart as, I suppose, to most of us, adult education is not, 
and should not set itself up as, a problem-solving device, but unless 
it makes itself relevant to current problems it may degenerate to 
a ‘peripheral frill’, instead of reaching out to a larger section of that 
alarming majority of the population which remains totally aloof 
from democratic social activity, and instead of attempting to stem 
the drift towards a ‘culturally classless mediocrity’. 

Mr Wiltshire debunks with his customary urbanity some of the 
platitudes uttered nowadays about both technology and leisure. He 
asks if modern democratisation of leisure has destroyed its tradi- 
tional obligations, such as participation in public affairs and concern 
for the arts and for learning. Evidence proves that it has not— 
there are more educative societies than there were twenty years ago, 
more serious books and journals are read, to quote some of his 
examples, and, as he points out, there has been a phenomenal in- 
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crease in the number of students attending Responsible Body and 
Evening Institute classes. And yet, in a period of general educational 
expansion, we have increased fees and reduced non-vocational pro- 
vision in Evening Institutes, and have frozen grants to Responsible 
Bodies. Much hard thinking remains to be done before we have the 
right to feel, as Mr Brian Groombridge said in his lively and lucid 
‘personal summary’ at the end of the Conference ‘how lucky we 
are to be worrying about the pursuit of enjoyment, and not, as most 
of the people in the world, about the struggle for existence’. 

On Friday evening, Conference delegates were the guests of 
Nottingham University at a reception during which they were 
welcomed by Professor L. F. Bates, representing the Vice- 
Chancellor, On Saturday evening there was a well-received inno- 
vation in the form of a Conference dinner. After an excellent meal 
(provided by the University catering department), well rounded off 
by speeches from Dr P. F. R. Venables, Principal of the Birming- 
ham College of Technology, Mr T. A. Walden, Director of 
Leicester Museum and Art Gallery, and our President, delegates 
were, we hope, in a benevolently receptive frame of mind for the 
session which followed. This fell into two parts. First there was a 
showing of the film Nice Time, a documentary depicting the 
seamier side of Piccadilly Circus at night. This was, perhaps, some- 
what unduly selective, in that it almost completely ignored, for 
example, the blameless family parties celebrating a birthday by a 
visit to the theatre, or the students from all over the world who 
congregate round Eros on a summer evening; but with brilliant 
photography it picked up the less desirable forms of entertainment 
from the sordid and vicious to the pointlessly vulgar. 

Nice Time represents an aspect of society that not only adult 
educationists must strive to remedy. Both the major political 
parties had published or had announced that they would publish 
policy statements related to leisure activities and with this in mind, 
Dr Barnett Stross, M.P., a member of the House of Commons Arts 
and Amenities Group, and Mr Richard Carless, of the Bow Group, 
were invited to give delegates a personal and unofficial exposition 
of the attitudes of their parties towards this topic. Everyone was 
grateful to them for sparing time to travel to Nottingham and for 
speaking and answering questions on a subject so closely allied to 
the theme of the Conference. j.c. 
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CONFERENCE 1959: 
LEISURE IN A TECHNICAL AGE 


THE CHANGING POPULATION STRUCTURE 
by W. A. Sanderson 


my life: I’ve suddenly realised that I am an amateur, address- 

ing an audience of professional adult educationists, I want, if 
I may, to talk about one aspect of leisure in a technical age which I 
am qualified to discuss—that increased leisure which is due to 
increased retirement in our society today. This is a result of a change 
which makes a very great challenge, not only to adult education, 
but to the whole community. 

Incidentally, I rather dislike this word ‘leisure’. I wish we could 
find another one, but since it seems to be good enough for both 
political Parties, I suppose it had better be good enough for us. 
Thirty years ago, Rabindranath Tagore, addressing an adult 
education conference in Canada, said: ‘Civilisations are living 
wealths harvested from the deep soils of leisure.’ Culture is another 
word that I don’t like, except in the definition given by Frank 
Milligan some years ago: ‘a medium in which growth is possible’. 
That is how the biologist thinks about it, and that is how I like to 
think about it. 

However, neither leisure nor culture were a problem at all for 
the mass of the people until very recently. It is sometimes difficult 
for us to realise, without a conscious casting back of our minds 
over history, that Hobbes was not really exaggerating when he said, 
‘Man’s life is nasty, brutish and short.’ Nasty and brutish for 
most of the people most of the time, and short for everybody. The 
problems of leisure and retirement hardly arose at all: the life they 
led was simple and hard, but it was satisfying. Those who did 
survive into old age found they had a rarity value and a function, 
for they were the repository of the traditions of the tribe or of the 
community, and therefore they had a status. All this was changed, 
rapidly and abruptly, by the first industrial revolution, and it has 
been changed again today by a second industrial revolution—that 
of nuclear power and electronic control. What that has now brought 
us is longer life and greater leisure; leisure at all times of life, but 
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especially in the latter half. This is the problem to which I would 


like to draw your attention. Let me remind you of some of the 
basic facts, which you probably know already, but may not have 
in your head. 


TABLE I 
Increase of Middle Aged (and Old) 

POPULATION 0-14 15-44 45-64 65+ TOTAL 
1851 7-4m 2-9m I-om =20-8m 
1901 12-1 17-7 55 1-7 = 37.0 

1951 II-0 20:8 11-7 533 = 48-8 
31-8 
Increase 1901-1951 2m 6-2m 3-6m =11-8m 


TABLE 2 
Increased Chance of Reaching Old Age 


Deaths (000s) at ages 0-14 15-44 45-64 65+ TOTAL 
1871 270 113 87 112 = 582,000 
383 
1951 31 36 134 382 = 583,000 
TABLE 3 
Increased Length of Life 
Average —— MALE FEMALE 
of life _Atbirth Age 4o Age 65 At birth Age4o Age 65 
1906 48-5 27-0 10:8 52+4 29°4 
1956 67:8 31-4 II-9 77°3 36-2 18-7 
Years of Life gained 4°4 20°9 68 3°7 


Table 1 shows that there are nearly ten million more people in 
this country over 45 than there were fifty years ago. Why has that 
happened? By coincidence, I found that the deaths in 1871 and in 
1951 were as near as makes no difference identical. As Table 2 
shows, there were 582,000 deaths in 1871, and 583,000 deaths in 
1951. If you add together the deaths in the first two age groups, 
o-14 and 15-44, for 1871, you get a figure of 383,000—that is, three- 
fifths of the deaths in 1871 took place before people reached middle 
age. Nowadays, curiously enough, 382,000 people died after reaching 
old age. Two-thirds of us, therefore, reach old age, whereas pre- 
viously two-thirds of us never even reached middle age. You see the 
effect of this, of course, in the increase in the expectation of life over 
the past fifty years (see Table 3). One hears a good deal, these 
days, about the increase of twenty years in the expectation of life. 
People ask us what we are going to do with this bonus of twenty 
years. That bonus, of course, really only takes place at birth, but 
there has been a respectable increase in our expectation of life at 
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forty—four and a half years for men, nearly seven years for women. 
We are not living a great deal longer when we reach old age, only 
just over a year for men and three and a bit years for women. In 
other words, far more of us are surviving into old age, but when 
we reach it we do not then live very much longer than we used to. 
In fact, the proportion of people in the quinquennial age groups 
65-69, 70-74, 75-79, 80-84, 85+ are exactly the same in the 1951 
census as they were in the 1851 census: one third of old people 
are in the first quinquennium 65-69, one third in the second 70-74, 
and one third are over 75. 

However, there is one important change: we are retiring sooner 
and in larger numbers. As Table 4 shows, in 1901, only just over 
a third of the men whom we would now call of retirement age (of 
course, there wasn’t any retiring age then, or any old age pension) 
had retired from work at the age of 65 and over. Whereas in 1951 
two-thirds had retired. The same thing has been happening for 
women. Moreover (see Table 5), in 1931 1-4m women aged between 
35 and 54 were working, of whom -4m were married. In 1951 there 
were 25m women of these ages working, of whom 1-4m were 
married. This too is a major revolution. Practically the whole of 
the one million increase in women at work is accounted for by 
married women. It looks as if women retire into work when they’ve 
fulfilled their function of raising a family and seeing their children 


TABLE 4 
Increased Retirement 
Percentage retired from work Men 65+ Women 60+ 
Igor 39 
1931 52 89 
1951 68 92 
TABLE 5 
Increase of Employed marrigepv Women in Middle Age 
Total Women aged 35-40 of whom working of whom married 
1931 6-2m I-4m o-4m 
1951 7-3m I-4m 
TABLE 6 
Earlier Marriage, Parenthood and Emancipation from Family in last generation 
Men Women 
Fall in mean age at marriage About 14 years About 2 years 
Fall in interval marriage/ 
birth of last child om? 
Fall in interval birth/ : 
marriage of last child » 2» wo 3 » 


6% years 8 years 
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out into the world. Of course, they can do this because of the 
mechanisation of housework, and also because of the mechanisation 
of industry : today we don’t need hefty labourers so much as nimble- 
fingered women to operate the machines which modern industry 
requires. So the emancipation of women must include their emanci- 
pation from the sink, and their emancipation to become equals with 
men in earning capacity and productivity in the community. 

Now why, apart from this, has there been a very large increase in 
the number of married women going out to work? The figures in 
Table 6 are very rough and approximate, but they are the best I 
have been able to obtain. I want to show the fall in the mean age 
of marriage over the last completed generation. It is one and a 
half years for men, and two years for women. Two years may not 
seem a great deal of difference, but the fall ia the interval between 
marriage and the birth of the last child is two and a half years for 
men and three years for women, and there is the same fall in the 
interval between the birth of the last child and the marriage of the 
last child. These figure are cumulative, so what is happening is that 
middle age (if you define it as the end of the family-raising function) 
now begins six and a half years earlier for men and eight years earlier 
for women than it did fifty years ago. If to these eight extra years 
for women of middle age you add the seven years increase in 
expectation of life, you have fifteen extra years, right in the middle 
of life. Individually, these figures may not be very impressive, but 
if you add them up they show a whole new dimension of life in 
middle age—and don’t forget that there are ten million more middle 
aged people than there were fifty years ago. 

That is the size of the problem. What are we going to do with this 
longer life, this greater leisure? Some time ago, I began to wonder 
whether there was not here an important field for adult education. 
I went to the Ministry of Education to ask them if they could show 
me figures of people in middle age and in old age attending further 
education non-vocational classes. ‘Oh no’, said the Ministry, rather 
surprised I should want to know, ‘Oh no, we don’t have any figures 
like that. If they’re under 21, of course, we know their ages, but 
you can’t ask them for their ages if they’re over 21.’ I don’t think 
the Ministry was very interested, either—they couldn’t see the 
point. I discussed this at some length with Mr le Gros Clark, and 
he presented a paper of ours to an International Conference at 
Merano in 1957. We said: 
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‘, . . So little is known in Britain about the advantage taken of 
the opportunities for learning satisfying crafts, hobbies, etc. (let 
alone about the opportunities for practising them) . . . Though 
hundreds of thousands of people are annually registered in classes 
or courses within the wider field of adult education, we have 
little or no statistical information about their ages, sexes, regularity 
of attendance, degree of proficiency reached, or the motives that 
have prompted them to enroll . . . This basic ignorance means 
that we cannot even guess whether some of them have had their 
subsequent years of retirement consciously in mind; and it certainly 
means that we cannot take any positive steps in planning an 
educational policy for retirement.’* 
I think those words were not too harsh when they were written. 
Then we went to the National Institute of Adult Education. 
They fortunately were very interested, and with the help of a grant 
from the Nuffield Foundation they set Mr Brian Groombridge to 
work. His enquiry covered both membership of adult education 
classes and participation in societies which have an educative or 
formative effect. I’d like to give some points from Mr Groombridge’s 
findings to drive home the importance and the size of this problem. 
First of all, if we compare the age structure of the people who 
are engaged in adult education or in educative societies with that of 
the population as a whole, instead of seeing—as one might hope— 
an increase as people pass middle age, there is a very rapid fall and 
an almost complete disappearance of the elderly. Secondly—and 
this is important for those who have a stereotype of adult education 
as some kind of first aid to help bright but backward men of the 
working classes to improve their education—people in the pro- 
fessions and higher executive positions make up half of the men and 
nearly 4o per cent of the women in these adult education classes 
and societies, as opposed to 4 or 5 per cent in the population at large. 
At the other end of the scale, the 60 per cent of the population at 
large who are moderately to unskilled make up only 14 per cent of 
the men and 12 per cent of the women engaged in these cultural 
activities. One might think that, at any rate, those with least initial 
education would seek most for further education. Not a bit of 


* F. le Gros Clark and W. A. Sanderson, ‘The Role of Adult Education in Pre- 
paration for Retirement: Notes on a British Proposal’ in Ageing and Social Health in 
the United States and Europe; Report of an International Seminar held at Merano, 
Italy, July 13, 1957. (Ann Arbor: Division of Gerontology, University of Michigan, 
1959.) 
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it. In the nation at large three-quarters of all men had no education 
after the age of fourteen. But only a quarter of them are represented 
in the sample of ‘learners and joiners’. On the other hand, as we 
know, only 2 or 3 per cent of the population have a university 
education, but 17 per cent of the sample are graduates. 

What can we deduce from all this? We can deduce that adult 
education and educative societies are not reaching or catering for 
the old, for the working classes, for those who left school early. 
Not unnaturally, Mr Groombridge also found that the kinds of 
people who are ‘learners and joiners’ were also most active, often 
as leaders, in other kinds of societies. All this confirms what Mr 
Trenaman found :* that only about a quarter of the population 
have had non-vocational further education, but that over three- 
quarters of the people in higher professional and executive occupa- 
tions have had this kind of experience, compared with only 18 per 
cent of the moderately skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled 
workers. 

From my particular point of view—that of retirement and the 
enormous increase in leisure and the problems which this brings— 
all this would not matter so much, if it were not that the moderately 
skilled, semi-skilled and the unskilled are the people with least 
resources within themselves and least intellectual capital to live upon, 
the people who will most need help. If adult education is not going 
to offer it, I hope somebody else will. Heretically, perhaps, I believe 
that education should be aimed at helping people to grow from 
where they are. In my ignorant way, I’ve always believed that a 
man who could do a complicated permutation could be interested 
in the fascinating business of the laws of probability, or that a man 
who studies form and heredity in the back page of his evening news- 
paper could be taken on to the somewhat controversial subject of 
genetics. I say ‘in my ignorant way’, because a few summers ago 
I was on the Costa Brava and the only other Englishman in the 
hotel turned out to run an emporium in one of our Midland towns. 
I had arranged to go and see the excavations at Amporios (the first 
big trading post established by the Greeks from Marseilles), and 
I said to him: ‘Come on, let’s go and look at the excavations at 
Amporios. It’s only twenty miles up the coast. You may be 
interested to know it’s the place that gave the name to your liveli- 


* J. Trenaman, ‘Education in the Adult Population’. A summary of his thesis 
appeared in ADULT EDUCATION, Winter 1957. 
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hood—the emporium.’ I thought this was bound to fetch him. He 
went to a bullfight in Barcelona. 

But I still think it’s worth taking people where you find them, 
and at least trying to get them to go to Amporios. I know that 
adult education is divided between those who take the high-faluting 
academic line, and those who take my line. I just hope there will 
be more like me. I hope that adult education, if it is going to help 
in this problem, will be prepared to plan with the public, and not 
just for them. I’ve been as a lecturer to courses which the organiser 
no doubt thought people wanted, and found less than the minimum 
number required, and gone home again. That doesn’t matter to 
me, but it does matter to adult education. Other people take the 
trouble to find out what it is that people want, and they supply it. 
I’m suggesting to you that there is something very special that a 
very large number of people are needing, and I want you to find 
out what you can supply to meet that need. 

There is clearly a need for vastly increased activity. Educative 
societies, of the kind which Mr Groombridge found so fascinating, 
should be encouraged. But not everybody wants to join a class or 
a society—a lot of people would be happy to exercise a craft skill, 
let us say, if they had the opportunity and the accommodation. And 
so better equipped premises seem to be required. In the coming 
generation of the elderly, there will be a great increase in the 
numbers of those who want to practise the arts, whether it be to 
paint, or to fiddle or to blow a horn. You may say: ‘It’s no good 
making this extra provision for these people. They don’t turn out 
when. it’s dark and wet, and it doesn’t look as if they want special 
provision anyway.’ That may or may not be true of the present 
generation of old people, which has, after all, had the toughest life 
of any for a long time. Some of them survived the First World War 
to find themselves, in the prime of life, unwanted and unemployed. 
They are now the people who are the old age pensioners. But the 
coming generation of the elderly are going to be better fed, will 
have led fuller, better-provided lives, and they’ll have been at school 
longer. They are going to be a very different proposition. 

Britain doesn’t blow its brass-band trumpet enough about the— 
I was going to say ‘silent’ !_—revolution in schools in the teaching of 
music, which came about thanks to the initiative of the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust in providing the first county music advisers. 
The class teaching of strings and wind instruments has achieved 
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a complete revolution. If you think back to pre-war days, the only 
children who learnt an instrument were usually those whose parents 
could afford private tuition, as often as not on the piano, a rather 
unsociable instrument. Nowadays, whole classes of nine, twelve, 
twenty, will be scraping away at their fiddles, playing away at their 
clarinets, and we have a National Youth Orchestra. We have county 
and city youth orchestras, which we never had before the war. There 
has been a vast revolution in music teaching, just to take that one 
thing. It’s a little less true of the teaching of the visual arts in 
school, but it does seem to me that there will be a need for much 
greater provision for the enjoyment and practice of the arts and 
crafts for the coming generation, who will have increasingly more 
leisure. 

Rabindranath Tagore, in that speech which he made on this sub- 
ject thirty years ago, which I quoted earlier, talked about ‘the deep 
soils of leisure’. What I am saying is that adult education at the 
moment is not even turning the top spit. Adult education must 
offer the people what they need and what they want, not what 
educationists think is good for them. I’ve said it before in another 
context, and I don’t mind saying it again—adult educationists must 
learn to be the servants and not the schoolmasters of the community. 


THE CHALLENGE 
TO ADULT EDUCATION—I 


by Richard Hoggart 


SUPPOSE many of us felt doubtful about the title of this con- 
] ee Adult education is a little too fond of ‘challenges’, and 

‘highways’, and ‘horizons’. Yet as I was preparing my talk I 
felt increasingly, at the back of my mind, that if the word ‘challenge’ 
could ever be used, it could be used today. This challenge may be 
put as a brief question: ‘What is the function of adult education 
in a changing society?’ 

So I think two things follow: that we ought to know, rather 
better than we do, how society is changing, and that we ought to 
be clearer about the place of adult education, not only now but at 
any time. But first we need to make a proviso which will sound 
like a platitude—but it is a platitude we easily forget. Adult educa- 
tion is important, but there are some things very much more 
important. The problems which confront us as human beings, and 
as members of a society, can never be solved by adult education. 
But unless adult education makes itself relevant, in the right way, 
to these problems, it may make itself only a peripheral frill. 

Let me suggest a rough historical outline. I think we have been 
passing through an interim in adult education. Adult Education’s 
finest moment, in Britain at least, was the moment when Tawney, 
Temple and Mansbridge came together. I am not saying that noth- 
ing done since has been of value—that would be ridiculous—but 
I can’t think of another moment in Adult Education when a social 
and human challenge was met by the kind of precise, practical and 
imaginative thinking that was shown over fifty years ago. The 
challenge today is as big as the challenge that was met then, though 
its terms are, of course, different. We are over one big phase, and 
have drifted into a sort of bog. Society is changing in ways other 
than we expected. The definitions made forty or fifty years ago no 
longer hold; we must think again. 

Before suggesting where the changes are taking place, I should 
like to mention some of the books which illustrate the need for 
fresh thinking. There are three works immediately and particularly 
relevant to the theme of this conference. First of all, Education in 
the Adult Population by Mr Trenaman (most people will know 
this from the abstract which appeared in apuLT EDUcaTION). It con- 
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tains an analysis of people who are interested in further education, 
related to their educational and social background. This is an 
important survey, and one of the most disturbing educational reports 
I have read for a long time. Second, the long and very valuable 
report by Mr Groombridge, not yet published but probably available 
early next year, which fills out a good deal of what Mr Trenaman 
said, and goes wider. This, too, is going to be an essential aid in 
thinking about adult education in the next decade. The third is the 
report on Bolton and Rochdale, After Work : Leisure and Learning 
in Two Towns, by Dr Wilson and Mr Ruddock. Again this is a 
valuable report with an extremely useful and incisive introduction 
by Professor Waller. These works deal with the immediate 
applications of social changes to adult education. 

Then there are other recent works, still rather specialised but on 
the whole with wider implications such as Raymond Williams’ 
Culture and Society and my own The Uses of Literacy. It’s neces- 
sary to remember though that these are only segments from a much 
larger and more important field. To run though a comprehensive 
list would take too long, but some books occur to me as particularly 
challenging, in the right way. The Revolt of the Masses, by Ortega 
y Gasset, has been out about twenty-eight years now, but must be 
read by anyone interested in this subject. So must T. S. Eliot’s 
Notes towards a Definition of Culture (which people in adult 
education are likely to dislike, but can’t ignore or easily answer). 
Third, Pieper’s Leisure: the Basis of Culture, which is much 
neglected. From this, of course, we can move a long way back, 
until the start of one branch line—Matthew Arnold’s Culture and 
Anarchy. Or outwards into a wide range of books which have to 
do with the relations between culture (here, activities of the mind 
and in the arts), work, leisure, responsibility and freedom, in a 
democracy which is literate and technologically advanced. And all 
this is only one particular aspect of the perennial question of our 
relations to ourselves and to society. 


SPECIFIC CHANGES IN SOCIETY 

I come back now to specific problems today, and try to show 
their relevance to adult education. We see at the end of the nineteen 
fifties, as adult educationists, what might be called the second main 
phase in a literate and technological democracy. Practically every- 
body is educated. In some respects, we have more leisure than we 
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have ever had, though I think the increase in leisure tends to be 
over-emphasised just now. But certainly even more leisure seems 
likely to come. There is already a higher degree of prosperity than 
we have ever known. We don’t know how long this will last but, 
wars apart, we may hope to think of it as a continuing feature of our 
society. The average improvement for the whole population is only 
half the average for the working part of it; working people have 
almost doubled their real income since the war. 

The next is a more subjective observation; but it seems to me 
that as a result of a great many forces, more openness is coming 
into British society, a greater flexibility, a greater sense of movement. 
Not that class barriers are suddenly collapsing; I don’t think they 
are, though they are undergoing a lot of change. But people are 
looking up from the old working-class districts, or from surburban 
estates, and are being invited in all sorts of ways to move more, to 
think of different things, to look at other things, to envisage other 
ways of behaving and feeling. You can feel this—at its best it is 
almost like hearing ice breaking after winter—when you watch 
some of the programmes on television, in particular programmes 
which deliberately set out to stimulate and introduce. We don’t 
know what the effect of all this will be, of course, but certainly 
people are being invited to feel more open, to be less bound by con- 
ventional and (often admirably) settled ways of behaving, than they 
have ever been before. 

Superimposed on this is an increasing stratification, of the kind 
satirised by Michael Young in The Rise of the Meritocracy. More 
and more there are selected, for very good reasons, people who show 
various kinds of talent and ability so that they shall be employed 
most effectively within a society which must get the best from its 
brains. So we have the paradox of a greater fluidity with a greater 
stratification. A situation can arise in which a person feels under- 
neath that he is slotted into one segment of society (and was at the 
age of eleven, or fifteen, put into that segment) and yet finds him- 
self frequently invited to be a citizen of some larger commonwealth 
which nevertheless does not imaginatively speak to him. 

Another main factor is the enormous growth of mass communi- 
cations, especially in the last twenty years. A word of warning: 
I don’t simply mean mass communications uséd commercially. 
Mass communications are a feature of all modern Western societies, 
whether democratic and commercial or totalitarian. They may be 
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‘public-service’ mass communications, or state mass communications, 
or commercial mass communications; but the general nature of 
their activity, the kinds of approach they make, the attempts to 
mass the people as often as possible on to certain courses—all will 
be there. There is no avoiding this. Societies are becoming first of 
all centralised, but, much more important, concentrated on to them- 
selves. At certain moments in any society it may become important 
that there shall be, to take a fairly innocuous example, a great swing 
towards training for science in sixth forms rather than for the arts. 
You can think of a hundred other examples, down to the fact that 
it becomes economically crucial for somebody to know, before he 
puts them on the market that ‘X’ million people will buy Fas or 
prEFT- The challenge to adult education here is fundamentally the 
same, whether in relation to commercial pressures or to those 
inspired by centralised good intentions. 


SOME QUESTIONS 

All these changes—increased literacy, leisure and prosperity, a 
greater fluidity with a kind of stratification, the growth of mass 
communications—bring into high relief some persistent questions 
in societies which seek to be democracies. There are very many of 
these questions, but I think the most important have to do with 
freedom and responsibility. In adult education we have been 
traditionally much concerned with social responsibility, with one’s 
responsibility as a citizen in a democracy. Let me give one personal 
example of complexities which are emphasised today. As a boy I 
found, and still to some extent find, the word ‘Service’ almost 
unusable, because of its association in British life with public 
schools, OTC’s and various organisations of that kind—areas of 
life which I don’t much like. Yet, if a democracy is going to survive, 
‘Service’, however you spell it, with or without a capital S, with or 
without inverted commas, ‘service’ must be a cardinal quality. 
This is one point where, as older forms break up, it is both diffh- 
cult and important to define and establish a sense of service among 
the great number of people who appear now to be in a position in 
which they could give it. Freedom and responsibility also involve 
the question of leadership in such a society, but I have neither the 
time nor the equipment to examine all this properly. 

Yet these three questions of freedom, responsibility and leader- 
ship, lie all the time behind the three reports I mentioned earlier, by 
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Mr Groombridge, Mr Trenaman, and Dr Wilson and Mr Ruddock. 
The reports throw into relief two particular forms of the questions : 
one comes out plainly in these reports; the other I shall make myself, 
although I believe it too is implicit in the reports. 


I. THE ‘INDIFFERENT MASS’ 

Today, we have almost universal education; we have an unusually 
high degree of prosperity; we have increased opportunities: yet 
it is clear from these reports that something like 75 per cent of the 
population in their spare time are in no way affected, not just by 
adult education as we think of it, but by almost anything which 
is not centred on the home. They do not join any organisations, 
they do not enter into relationships inspired by a community of 
interests rather than by the accident of neighbourhood or workplace. 
British non-conformist individuality may make us say ‘Good—let’s 
not be a nation of joiners and glad-handers’. True enough, but we 
know also that any society which makes the kinds of assumptions 
that ours does, any society subject to the pressures of ours, needs a 
great number of people active and concerned outside their local 
life in all sorts of different ways. 

Here is a major cultural failure and incidentally a major failure 
by adult education. Fifty years after the WEA began, much more 
than fifty years after adult education got under way (and although 
we have had some fine education acts finely carried out), we are 
left with a population of which 75 per cent have nothing at all to 
do with any of the processes of democratic social activity. What is 
clear from these reports is not only that a minority of the population 
join educational groups, but that on the whole the same minority 
run the voluntary democratic machinery. Most people are “un- 
affected’, to use Professor Waller’s phrase, and the striking thing 
about the lives of most people today, in this era of extraordinary 
opportunity, is the way in which the hold of the private and 
domestic recreational life is as intact as it ever was. That kind of 
life—it is not just working-class life, of course—has many admirable 
qualities. But some of its less valuable qualities have now been 
incapsulated by the arrival of television in the home. 

I’m not in any degree implying that people are dumb or stupid 
in this situation. What we are bound to wonder, though, is how 
many might have taken part in the social democratic process if 
they had not been led, in spite of their increased opportunities, to 
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‘contract out’. It just won’t do to say “The British are basically a 
nation of bloody-minded Andy Capps, who drink their beer and 
beat their wives’, I believe many people have contracted out of public 
life because those who want them to have this interest don’t know 
how to speak to them. They have to try to converse with them, for 
two reasons. We will not have a democracy unless a wider range 
of people engage in its processes. Second, although adult education 
is not reaching these people, many other forms are reaching them— 
and reaching them for the wrong reasons. I should like to see the 
figures for the readership of the Sunday Pictorial, Reveille, the 
Daily Mirror and the Daily Express and for the bigger quizz 
shows on I.T.V. put against the figures of the people who do not 
join. It wouldn’t necessarily be clear that these are the same people, 
but I would expect a high degree of overlap. 

Bluntly, this is the situation: on the one hand, solidification 
behind Michael Miles and Hughie Green; on the other, the minority 
who appear again and again, like the man who had different hats 
for different jobs, in this class or this society or that voluntary 
organisation. Mr Trenaman noted three striking reasons why great 
numbers of people did not join, did not belong. It wasn’t that they 
were foolish; the talk in some quarters (not from Mr Trenaman) 
about ‘the vast apathetic mass’ is unworthy of anybody who has 
tried to look at individuals—this is not romanticism but plain 
human experience. One reason, we were told, is that we assume 
a vocabulary which many people obviously do not possess; perhaps 
we are afraid of ‘talking down’. (Or we adopt a curious kind of 
unbuttoned heartiness, slipping in an odd colloquialism here and 
there as though to show we know how to lift our elbow as well as 
the next man.) The second reason concerns background: to put 
it sharply, we tend to assume that everybody must read the Observer 
on Sundays. We are too apt to make references which mean little 
to people with a different background. Therefore, to take Mr 
Trenaman’s third point, we give the effect of belonging to ‘them’. 
Without necessarily putting it into words people often feel that they 
are being invited to accept—and assume as superior—the forms 
and attitudes and tones of a different social group and one towards 
which they have many qualifications. 

It used to be possible to say: here are great numbers of people 
who have had little opportunity and little education. We shall 
begin to have an active democracy when these disadvantages are 
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removed. It is no longer possible to say this, in such a simple form. 
This, then, is the first challenge to adult education in the nineteen 
sixties. The new situation is clear and we must redefine our function. 
We must attempt to increase the number of people who take part 
in the democratic process, to combat the increasing cultural and 
recreational solidification of the majority. 


2. A MIDDLE-BROW SOCIETY 

It is possible to foresee that a number of other agencies will in 
any event combine during the coming decades to bring about many 
changes in attitudes. Centralisation and concentration, prosperity, 
mass communications, will cause changes in forms of leisure, recrea- 
tion, and cultural activities. Many of these changes will be for 
the good and probably all of them will look good at first glance. 
They may well make many more people join groups, make things 
and discuss things. 

Yet there is a danger here and this forms the second challenge 
to adult education today. We could easily become a middle-brow 
world, a world which would be the intellectual and cultural equiva- 
lent of the rapidly developing ‘consumer’s suburb’. The ‘vast 
apathetic mass’ might go. The ‘bloody-minded Andy Capps’ might 
disappear. Housewives might cease to gossip over back walls, 
while their husbands were at the pubs. (I am deliberately invoking 
the stereotypes of today.) But I Jo think there would be +n 
improvement if they were replaced by a society in which everyone 
was reading the latest paper-back on Zen Buddhism, a society in 
which—if we can envisage such a thing—the News of the World 
died through lack of support, and we were left, not with ideas, but 
with only the opinionation of Any Questions?, or a ‘busy beaver’ 
society, in which everyone went down to their electrically equipped 
handymans’ cellars after a day on automatic machines—to make 
therapeutic rabbit hutches. Adult education already shows too many 
signs of hitching itself to this particular waggon. The ride would 
be comfortable, but in the wrong direction. 


THE POSITION OF ADULT EDUCATION 

So, to me, these are the two main challenges which face adult 
education today : 1. What can be done properly to reach more of the 
75 per cent who are unattached? Where is the imaginative but 
practical thinking which will here be the equivalent of that which 
transformed adult education fifty years ago? 
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2. In what precise ways can adult education best meet the drift 


towards a culturally classless mediocrity? 

Where does adult education stand in relation to these challenges? 
As I have implied more than once we must not weaken or devalue 
the Tutorial Class. But at the same time we have to think of possible 
ways of engaging more of those who will never join a tutorial class; 
this, today, is where the first emphasis should be put. But in find- 
ing these ways of engaging more people we shall have to make 
sharper discriminations than we have usually made so far—or we 
shall become merely administrators of a second-hand and second- 
rate culture, of nice hobbies for little people. 

In one sense adult education is not a service; it is a critique. In try- 
ing to get through to people in all sorts of ways other than those of 
formal educational work, adult education must not become a service 
for and a comfort to glossiness, an adjunct to the Sunday Arts 
Supplements. It must not identify itself with that phoney 
‘creativity’ which is an escape from thinking and a substitute for 
feeling. To create is a difficult disciplined business. We cannot solve 
or escape from the problems of society by breaking away, at set 
moments, to ‘create’ in the fashionable sense. 

Adult education has to keep standards in all aspects of its work, 
whether in making pots or in tutorial classes. It must take a better 
hold on its own purposes, beginning by taking a better intellectual 
hold on itself. This is why the frequent attacks on the tutorial class 
seem to me not only wrong but dangerous—not because (as will 
be plain) I want everyone to join a tutorial class but because the 
attacks on them are often disguised attacks on standards in any 
aspect of adult education. In thirteen years of adult education 
nothing has so moved me to admiration and respect as the experi- 
ence of working with a third year tutorial group. There is nothing 
in any way comparable, though there are, of course, other valuable 
ways of taking part in adult education. 

We are told—it occurs again and again in some of these reports— 
that adult education must ‘enlarge choice’-— the emphasis seems to 
be on enlarging the area of choice and not on helping to decide what 
to choose. Yet today, surely, the area of choice is already wider than 
it has ever been. We have been told that we must ‘give the people 
what they want, not what we in Adult Education think is good for 
them’. How then do we distinguish ourselves from Hughie Green 
and the Daily Mirror? If we are engaged in education, we must 
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have some idea of what we believe to be good and worth trans- 
mitting. If our standards are to be decided by what our students 
want, not by what—in all humility—we think they need, then I 
fail to see why we should be in adult education at all. What right 
have we, as educationists, not to give people what we believe to be 
good—whether these are skills in designing pottery or training in 
analysing a political speech? Enlarge choice if you will but clearly 
all choices are not as good as each other; adult education must lead 
to an assessment of choices. 

Today, choices lie all round us, but the choices made are un- 
necessarily narrow. This has been emphasised by Mark Abram’s 
recent report, The Teenage Consumer. Dr Abrams breaks down the 
money spent by teenagers, and shows that there is an unusual 
narrowness of choice. Adult Education could here certainly help to 
enlarge choice—but this process is itself a form of critical discipline 
—to reject the fashionable, to assess personally, to choose other 
than by habit. In short, though we may in adult education be more 
and more concerned with the growth of leisure we must be first and 
foremost concerned with the improvement of leisure. If we don’t 
believe that some things are better than other, then we should 
admit that we are only an adjunct to the mass entertainments. 

There are many different kinds of things to attempt, and some 
encouraging signs that much can be done. Some striking experi- 
ments are already taking place all over the country—in certain 
forms of youth work for instance. Some authorities have 
found that, especially where you have a fairly prosperous body of 
young people, you can work outwards from active interests towards 
a fairly tough intellectual training. Again, Professor Waller noted 
in his introduction to the reports on Bolton and Rochdale: 
‘, . . incerest-sharing societies seem to attract all ages, the shared 
pursuit over-riding any concern with the age group to which one 
belongs. . . . As a matter of practical concern, it seems that if any- 
one wants to start a new society to bring people of all ages and 
classes together, it had better have a strictly limited field and offer 
opportunities for action as well as thought and knowledge.’ One 
could add to these instances though in all they are at the moment no 
more than beginnings. But they point in the right directions. In 
these directions adult education should now go—as it seeks to 
redefine its position, and to find the imaginative and practical 
approach that has been so lacking in the last twenty years. 
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TO ADULT EDUCATION—II 


by H. C. Wiltshire 


IKE Richard Hoggart, I found our title a disquieting one, 
| ivorin an opposition between ‘leisure’ and ‘technology’ 
which certainly does not exist. It is all too easy to regard a 
technical age as simply a matter of gadgetry—moon-rockets, 
washing-machines and the telly—and therefore hostile to what we 
should probably regard as a ‘proper’ use of leisure. Notions of this 
kind are so commonly held—and so false—that I really think that 
we ought to examine more closely (if you will bear with me in this) 
what we mean by a ‘technical age’ and what we mean by ‘leisure’. 
The fact that this is a technical age is not in itself remarkable. All 
ages are technical ages. The Australian blackfellow employs tech- 
nologies of food and water-seeking, of hunting, of social organisa- 
tion which we should find impossibly difficult and complex. Put 
us in his harsh environment and we should die in a week—for lack 
of the necessary technical skills. The point I am making is that the 
main business of life is, and always has been, living and that most 
men have always had to spend most of their time in mastering and 
using the techniques necessary for survival. 

Our age differs from earlier ages not in its preocupation with 
these techniques but in their unprecedented effectiveness in master- 
ing the material world and increasing material production—and it 
really seems that our society may be becoming what Galbraith has 
called an ‘affluent’ society. If so it will, of course, be affluent in 
leisure as well as in goods. And it will of course produce its own 
problems—problems of over-specialisation in education, problems 
over enormously increased sources of power, problems of adjustment 
to a society in which rapid change is normal. 

The basic fact is that our technologies, far from being the enemies 
of our leisure, produce our leisure—and look like producing it 
(together with other goods) in greater quantity than ever before. 
It is already being produced in such quantity that we have been 
able to distribute it in a fairly egalitarian fashion—some for every- 
body— instead of giving most of it to a small group known as a 
‘leisured class-—which is what pretty well every other society has 
done. But we must take a little closer look at the nature of leisure 
before we pursue this theme. 
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WORK, RECREATION AND LEISURE 

I want to make a distinction here between being at leisure and 
being not-at-work, for plainly not all not-working time is leisure 
time. A great deal of it is spent in training and preparation for 
work, and a great deal of it is spent in recreation and recovery from 
work—-sleeping and eating, exercise and games. A great deal, that is 
to say, of our not-working time is work-determined. Leisure only 
begins when this ends, where true freedom is possible, when our 
time is, as we say our own. Then we can assume a psychological 
posture which is different from our posture in work, or in training 
or in recreation, it is in essence the posture of the free man as 
opposed to that of the slave. (You will find all this in Pieper, whom 
Hoggart has already mentioned.) 

When I describe work as servitude you must not interpret me as 
saying that we could live happily without working or that we do 
not derive from work some of our most important personal and 
social satisfactions. But the fact remains that for most people most 
of the time work is a kind of servitude. You will disagree with 
this, but then you are a very select and exceptional group—teachers, 
scholars, senior administrators—you do not really work, and nor 
do I. We are in a sense a new leisured class, for we are lucky enough 
to be able to extend into our work the freedom of leisure—freedom 
to initiate, to experiment, to create. We always say we have no 
leisure; what we mean is that there is for us no need to change from 
the attitudes of servitude to the attitudes of freedom in moving 
from our working-time into our not-working time, that in fact our 
work is leisure and our not-work is recreation. (This is why it is 
the bishop who has the green-backed Penguin under his pillow and 
the artisan who has the Pelican.) I repeat that we who live in our 
work are quite exceptional; most people live by their work and for 
most people there is an important part of living which, if it is done 
at all, has to be done in their leisure. 

I said earlier that a characteristic of our time is the production 
of leisure in such quantity that we can now distribute it in small 
parcels to everyone instead of in large parcels to a privileged few. 
But when we are asking how leisure is used or how it could be used 
or how it should be used it is instructive to look back to those earlier 
and simpler societies where there was a small leisured class, wholly 
free of the servitude of work, and ask how they used their leisure. 
And one interesting and perhaps rather surprising answer is that 
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for them leisure did not necessarily mean idleness, that though 
they were free of the obligation of work leisure brought its own 
quite different obligations. I do not want to romanticise this; no 
doubt most members of these aristocracies and élites were as idle 
and profligate and useless as you or I would be in the same situation. 
But the important thing is that the freedom of leisure seems generally 
to have carried with it its own obligations which, though they were 
no doubt evaded by most, were felt to have some general authority. 
The chief of these obligations were these: to play a part in the 
government and public affairs of the community; to play a part 
in the religious life of the community; to foster (and perhaps 
practise) learning; to foster (and perhaps practise) the arts. 

Now we come to the really interesting questions. To what extent 
are these traditional obligations still valid in a society in which 
leisure is democratised? Can they still be felt to be valid by those 
(the majority) who attain the posture of mind which I have called 
leisure only for an hour or two each day—if indeed they attain 
it at all? If they still have and are felt to have some claim on us, 
some significance, how are we re-interpreting them? And, lastly, 
have they any particular concern for us as educationists? 

THE EVIDENCE AVAILABLE 

Clearly, if we are to begin to answer questions of this kind we 
must first of all have a good deal of factual evidence about the ways 
in which people do spend their not-working time—and that you 
will remember may be spent in preparation for work, recreation 
or recovery from work, or in leisure proper. What information have 
we got? When you add it all up, very little. There are the official 
statistics—the Reports of the Ministry of Education and the like. 
There are the Reports of such bodies as the Public Libraries and the 
Arts Council. There are Hulton Surveys. There is a growing body 
of evidence about radio and TV viewing. There are the relatively 
large-scale enquiries—Beveridge, Gorer, Trenaman and this most 
recent one. And there is a number of smaller, local surveys— 
Derby, Gosforth, Bolton, Rochdale, rural Wiltshire, Wolver- 
hampton, etc. But really when you add them all together they make 
a rather haphazard, contradictory and unconvincing picture— 
based often on extremely small samples. Certainly if the available 
statistical material were subjected to the kind of critical analysis to 
which Barbara Wootton has recently subjected our criminal statistics 
most of it would not pass the test. 
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But suppose we accept all the findings as fact. Where do they get 
us? Morning newspapers are read by go per cent of the adult popu- 
lation. Some 400 million books a year are issued by public libraries. 
There are about 53,000 places of worship in the country. Over 80 
per cent of families have company on Saturday evenings. About a 
quarter of the adult population seem to have had some contact with 
Further Education. There are 167 ‘educative societies’ in Bristol. 
The cultural life of Derby and of Bolton seems to be sustained by 
some 5 per cent of the population. More than half of the students in 
Nottingham extra-mural classes are committee-members or office- 
holders in voluntary organisations. And so on. 

Accept all the available findings and add a lot more to them. How 
do you interpret them? Do they answer our questions about the 
traditional obligations of leisure? Participation in public affairs, 
concern for the arts and for learning—has the democratisation of 
leisure made these obligations more or less valid, acceptable and 
operative? Does all the evidence amount to a good mark or a bad 
mark for humanity? What do you expect of your fellow men? You 
can take your choice: you can use the evidence as the basis of a 
diatribe against human frailty or a celebration of human courage— 
and both will be equally justifiable, though the former is more 
fashionable. I must confess that I incline to the latter, and that— 
considering the circumstances of most people’s lives, the limitations 
of their education, the blandishments of the mass-media and the 
inadequacy of other forms of provision for leisure—they seem to me 
to be doing rather well. But statements of this kind are of no 
more than autobiographical interest: they may tell you something 
about the speaker; they tell you nothing about the subject. 

Fortunately, there is something much more useful that we can 
do with the available evidence. Instead of making absolute judg- 
ments we can make comparative judgments; we may not be able 
to say whether things are good or bad, but we can say whether 
they are getting better or getting worse. And on this the evidence 
is clear. There is no doubt at all that in the last twenty years or 
so the number of ‘educative societies’ has tended to increase, the 
number of people actively engaged in the affairs of voluntary 
organisations has tended to increase, attendance at concerts, art 
galleries and so on has tended to increase, reading of serious journals 
and books has tended to increase, the practice of drama, music, 
painting and the other arts has tended to increase. And—to come 
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to some even harder facts—in the period 1937-38 to 1951-52 the 
number of students in LEA evening classes increased by two-thirds 
and the number of students in Responsible Bodies’ classes was 
nearly trebled. 

Now we may see the total situation in whatever colours our tem- 
perament clothes it, but about the facts of change and the direction 
of change there can, I think, be no dispute. And this does answer, 
and answer decisively, two questions which must have tormented 
all of us at times. The first is this: is not adult education at bottom 
a remedial activity, an ambulance service, and will it not become 
less and less necessary as access to secondary and university educa- 
tion becomes easier? The answer is, no—just the reverse. The 
better the education in early life, the greater the appetite for educa- 
tion in later life. The second question is this: will not the security 
and comfort of the welfare state and the effortless entertainment 
offered by the mass media destroy the desire for active participation 
in affairs, in the arts, in education? The answer (though not quite 
as unambiguous) is, no. So far there is considerable evidence that 
all these temptations have been met with a degree of resilience, 
earnestness and independence of judgment which makes nonsense 
of the prophecies of doom. 


RESPONSE TO OPPORTUNITY 

In a situation like this, ought we not to be talking of opportunity 
for adult education rather than challenge to adult education? Here 
we are, teachers and administrators, and if ever we had a cue for 
action this surely is it. Material prosperity—the ground of all 
cultural life—increasing, leisure increasing, demand increasing, 
needs obvious. What have we done about it? How far have we 
responded to opportunity? 

We have made swingeing increases in Evening Institute fees, 
we have drastically reduced non-vocational provision in Evening 
Institutes, we have frozen grants to Responsible Bodies with the 
avowed intention of preventing any expansion of their provision. 
We have met an unparalleled opportunity with a policy of parsi- 
mony, restriction and discouragement. And this in a period not of 
general educational retrenchment, but in a period of general educa- 
tional expansion. 

Between 1951-52 and 1957-58 total expenditure on education 
doubled. In Institutions of Further Education, the number of full- 
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time students increased by 67 per cent, the number of part-time 
day students increased by 45 per cent, the number of evening 
students increased by 26 per cent. What happened to our non- 
vocational classes (mainly in Evening Institutes) in the same period? 
Did they share this general prosperity? The statistical tables pre- 
sented in the Report of the Ministry of Education might be ex- 
pressly designed to prevent access to information of this kind. But 
there is an enormous table headed ‘Evening Classes in Major 
Establishments and Evening Institutes’ in which the facts are 
buried under the two headings: ‘General Subjects’ and ‘Domestic 
and Women’s Subjects’. The first includes such subjects as 
Art, Handicrafts, Music, Elocution and Drama, Physical 
Culture, Social Sciences, Mental and Moral Science, First 
Aid and Hygiene—a substantial part of the Evening Institute 
curriculum. The second includes Needlecraft, Dressmaking, Child 
Care, Domestic Science and Cookery. Between them they must cover 
pretty well all the non-vocational provision of Evening Institutes. 
How have they fared in this period 1951-52 to 1957-58—a period 
of expansion, you will remember? 

The ‘General’ Group has declined by 12 per cent. Ah, you will say, 
but this is Ballroom Dancing. And so in great part it is. But there 
were also decreases in Art, Music, Elocution and Drama, Social 
Science. Any comfort we may get from putting the blame on Ball- 
room Dancing is soon dissipated when we see that the second 
group—Domestic and Women’s Subjects—has declined by 30 per 
cent. To complete the picture for this period: the Responsible 
Bodies have just held their own; it is only the short-term Residen- 
tial Colleges which, to their credit, show any expansion—though 
the actual number of students involved is of course small. At a guess 
I should say that what we have done in these last six years is to 
reduce the total number of students in non-vocational further 
education by about one-sixth—and we have done this in such a way 
as to strike a damaging blow at our Evening Institutes, which are 
after all the most numerous and the most important institutions 


in the field. 


A LACK OF CONVICTION 

We must now ask ourselves some questions. Why have we been 
so spiritless? Why have we allowed this to happen, seen ourselves 
being starved of money, men and buildings and yet made little or 
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no protest? We shall all have different answers to these questions. 
I will give you mine, as briefly as I can. 

By and large, we have got what we deserve, for we lack con- 
viction. Too many of us still regard classes which are non-vocational 
and which do not lead to an examination as classes which are not 
serious. We lack conviction because we lack philosophy and a sense 
of purpose. We fail to make the fundamental distinction between 
recreation and leisure, and between education for recreation and 
education for leisure. So we have no clear objective, and, therefore, 
no comprehensible curriculum—instead, an amorphous mass of 
classes covering everything from cage-birds to Kant. 

This question of the curriculum seems to me fundamental, for 
until we have a coherent curriculum we cannot speak with con- 
viction and we cannot expect to generate enthusiasm in others. We 
have to take the unwelcome step of deciding that some subjects really 
are more important than others, more worthy of support from 
public funds, more appropriate to the obligations of leisure. What 
that curriculum should be I have argued at length elsewhere. All 
I will say now is that it should be narrower than the present scope 
of non-vocational further education, but wider than that of adult 
education as provided by the Responsible Bodies—that it should 
concentrate on subjects which are truly adult (i.e., can best be 
studied in middle life) and should include languages and the 
creative arts as well as ‘liberal studies’. 

We lack conviction not only because we lack a philosophy and 
a curriculum but also because we lack standards. And here I shall 
unashamedly take what Mr Sanderson called ‘a highfalutin 
academic line’. Non-vocational classes can so easily fall into a 
routine of cosy trivialities that we can never expect to get general 
respect for our work until it makes clear demands on students 
and tutors—at whatever level it may be operating. I know the difh- 
culties of this—particularly in Evening Institutes, where we have 
to depend almost wholly upon part-time teachers who are paid at 
what must be the most shamefully inadequate rates to be found 
in the whole of Europe. The astonishing thing is that so many of 
them teach so well, and so devotedly for their pittance. But I suspect 
that we should never have accepted this situation had not many of 
us privately thought that after all what they were doing didn’t 
matter very much and could be done with little care and less 
preparation. 
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Lastly, we need buildings. Standards of decency and comfort in 
our homes, our offices and even in our factories have risen out of 
all recognition in the last fifty years; it is only in further education 
that we still seem to think that there is a virtue in ugliness and 
discomfort. We need, not merely reasonably civilised surroundings 
and adequate equipment, but also buildings or parts of buildings 
specifically devoted to further education of the kind I have been 
describing. There is now ample evidence to show how quickly this 
work develops when it is properly housed, and this not only be- 
cause the accommodation is better. It is also because the Adult 
Education Centre is a public monument, a standing reminder to 
the community it serves of the fact that adult education has a specific 
purpose and character. It is, in fact, a public vote of confidence in 
adult education; such accommodation as is at present provided is 
too often a public vote of no-confidence in adult education—and 
just as damaging. What is particularly disappointing is the fact that 
in a period of tremendous activity—and on the whole high stan- 
dards—in educational building, a period in which Education 
Authorities have become one of the great patrons of architecture 
and the arts, so little has been done for non-vocational further 
education. What is provided in the splendid new buildings is too 
often quite inadequate—and even so generally has to be shared 
with other organisations. So that we still have nothing better than, 
and not much as good as, the Adult Wing that Henry Morris built 
at Impington over twenty years ago. 

Now, I must stop. It is a sad story; a story of retreat where there 
should have been advance, a story of failure of purpose and will. 
I have tried to show what I think the challenge is, and why I think 
we have failed to meet it. The opportunities are, I believe, unpre- 
cedented. When one thinks of the enormous efforts made on behalf 
of adult education in the 19th century—most of them to be defeated 
by basic poverty and illiteracy—one is ashamed how little we 
have done in conditions which to our predecessors would seem 
favourable beyond hope or belief. I think we shall only succeed by 
hard thinking about standards and curricula and purposes—and 
about buildings and teachings and money and organisations—but 
primarily by hard thinking as educators. Benevolence and good 
intentions as citizens—keep the young off the streets and the middle 
aged happily collecting hobbies to occupy their old age—these 
will get us nowhere. 
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THE SENSE OF THE MEETING: 
A PERSONAL SUMMARY 


by Brian Groombridge 


HIS Conference has, in a small way, helped to justify a re- 

markable prediction by T. H. Huxley. He saw that whereas 

men in his time were worried by the struggle for existence, in 
ouxs they would worry about the pursuit of enjoyment. I hope you 
won’t think it irrelevant to our theme if I go on at once to a quota- 
tion from Aimé Césaire, a French Negro poet, writing to Maurice 
Thorez, Secretary of the French Communist Party. It comes from 
his letter of resignation at the time of the Hungarian crisis: “We 
[Negroes] must impose a really Copernican revolution, for the 
habit is deeply rooted in Europe and in all parties from the extreme 
right to the extreme left of doing things for us, the habit of dispos- 
ing on our behalf, the habit of thinking for us; in short, the habit 
of challenging our right of initiative . . .” Put less sharply, we, the 
governed, could make the same charge. 

That is why adult education is politically important. Richard 
Hoggart is obviously right to say that adult education can’t solve 
most social problems on its own, but this does not mean that it 
cannot exemplify a mode of social action which is of great general 
significance; for our style is the exact opposite of that indicted by 
Césaire. Adult education prompts us to think for ourselves, do 
things for ourselves and encourages in us the power of initiative. Its 
democratic character is embodied at all levels, from the Tutorial 
Class to the Community Association organising recreational 
activities. The equality of the tutor of a tutorial class with his 
students is a genuine equality. He brings his academic expertise, 
but they bring the wisdom of experience; and it is no accident that 
two of the most important recent books about our way of life— 
The Uses of Literacy and Raymond Williams’ Culture and Society 
—were written by adult educationists: their professional experi- 
ence gives them daily insight into the nature of democratic 
communication. 

Adult education is, then, socially organised provision to enable 
men and women to enlarge and interpret their experience for them- 
selves. Since the ‘interpretation’ of experience is of its essence, there 
is no need to see it as a ‘critique’ and not as a service. To be a 
service is not necessarily to be a caterer, supplying warmed up 
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prefabricated meals in a cultural cafeteria to satisfy mass demand; 
the critique is, in this case, part of the service. But, as a service, 
adult education must be person-centred, not programme-centred. 
There are several consequences of this democratic approach: we 
must recognise the variousness of people. “The masses’ do not exist 
because the masses are always other people. There are no masses for 
adult education, only varieties of unique individuals. Being demo- 
cratic is not the same as being rude to the extra-mural boards— 
that is a wrongheaded kind of leftism. It is a weakness if adult 
education does not cater for everybody, but aot a weakness in 
Responsible Bodies. We must not assume though that there are 
U-subjects (liberal studies at R.B. level), superior to non-U ones 
(crafts in Evening Institutes). There are only different ways and 
levels of presentation, as the promotion of liberal studies by the 
Adult Schools should remind us; and creating a work of beauty 
is every bit as valuable as being a scientist or a philosopher. 
Richard Hoggart suggested that if we merely enlarge the area of 
choice and leave the choice itself to the individual, we are abdicating 
the standards without which we can’t justify ourselves as educa- 
tionists. This does not follow. Because we want people to choose for 
themselves it does not mean that we are Benthamites, does not 
mean giving equal value to pushpin and Pushkin. An educationist 
is not a catalyst; discussion with a group changes him as well as 
them and through discussion he makes clear what his own standards 
are. It still remains up to the student whether he will accept them 
or not. But we can only assist men and women to enlarge and 
interpret their experience, if we relate adult education to that 
experience as it is. Most of them, especially those who are not 
reached by us at present, live in a culture consisting of work, pre- 
paration for work (through education which is still excessively 
devoted to preparing us for our work status in society, whether it be 
menial or managerial), and non-work. Non-work centres on the 
family and on leisure which is used in two main ways—in consum- 
ing the products of the mass media and in active domesticity— 
digging up the garden, doing up the house, and pottering under 
the car. The inadequacy of this leisure shows up sharply in retire- 
ment. Consequently adult education, to be universal in appeal, must 
relate to this domesticated leisure and the mass media. It follows, 
from the first of these spheres, that the work of the Evening 
Institutes should be in the forefront of our strategy. At present 
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their status is low—as reflected in the morale of many of those who 
work in them, in the low payment of tutors, and in their accom- 
modation, poked away as second-class inhabitants of unsuitable 
schoolrooms. Instead we should be lavishing most of our attention 
and expenditure on this sector, remembering that a woman who 
wants to run up a dress before Christmas has an interest in design, 
and is on the fringe of a greater aesthetic awareness. Her concern 
for her family means that she is already probably more of an expert 
in human relations than many of us, with a potential insight into 
the problems of the fratricidal families of nations. 

Considering the importance of the mass media, especially of 
television, it is unfortunate that most references to them have been 
rather negative. It is quite true that television has produced the 
phonily-hearty quiz master, drooling over the consumer goods that 
are at the heart of the contemporary fairy tale, in which we get 
something for nothing. It is also true however that it has produced 
Cliff Michelmore. Tonight is a programme of great significance. 
It addresses the audience as we would wish to be addressed ourselves 
—as alert, mature, intellectually curious people. It realises what 
T. S. Eliot pointed out in quite a different context many years 
ago, that ideas can be emotionally exciting. And, moreover, where- 
ever the audience has a choice, more than half of it views Tonight. 
The mass media reach everybody; we never can. They stimulate, 
but only through the face-to-face groups, of the kind which we 
organise, can the stimuli of experience be adequately digested and 
evaluated. We should not oppose the mass media, but rather sharpen 
criticism of their abuse and recognise their complementariness. 

In order to reach the neglected parts of our population we need 
the faith which inspired the pre-war Wincham Hall experiment. 
At Wincham unemployed workers with little schooling and an 
acute feeling of uselessness, were given, through a residential college 
which did not distinguish painting the house from painting a 
picture, which did not draw too firm a line between casual talk 
about women from a fundamental discussion on the ethics of 
marriage, not only the experience of producing a play by Shaw or 
Yeats, but, more important—and I’m speaking from personal 
knowledge now because I interviewed some of them recently— 
they were given a lifelong sense of their own value and competence 
as human beings. We need to show the confidence which Oxford- 
shire is showing : here is a local education authority treating people 
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as the Treasury treats the University Grants Committee. We need 
to emulate the enterprise of Lamorbey Park, the centre in Kent 
which runs short, but definitely academic, courses, for members of 
Old People’s Clubs who normally would only be considered capable 
of whist and the humbler forms of Occupational Therapy. 

In short, we must have faith in the educability of all, respect for 
the strengths in all, an appropriate versatility of approach—which 
means more methods by more agencies (not a dilution and vulgari- 
sation of what we already do), adequate buildings and more staff 
(it could be done for a mere two million extra pounds per annum), 
especially staff trained to see that the universe may be contained 
in a flower, or a cane lampshade, or a racing pigeon. We need the 
kind of factual insight which Allandale Sanderson gave us, especially 
into that other, more senior, population ‘bulge’; the indictment of 
our culture in that brilliant film Nice Time shows that we also need 
to share Richard Hoggart’s worries; but what we know of people, 
and what Dr Stross and Mr Carless have led us to expect of 
politicians, surely justify us in sharing Mr Wiltshire’s optimism. 
How lucky we are to be worrying about the pursuit of enjoyment, 
and not, as most of the people in the world are, about the struggle 
for existence. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY IN ADULT EDUCATION 


by Graham Webster 


Staff-Tutor in Archaeology, University of Birmingham 
Extra-Mural Department 


HIS article reviews the recent work in the West Midlands by 
the Department of Extra-Mural Studies of the University of 
Birmingham in the development of local archaeological research 
groups. In the field of adult studies archaeology has become 
prominent since the last war : it is sometimes asked whether this is 
an ephemeral growth, and what the intrinsic merits of archaeology 
are as a subject for university extra-mural classes. This recent growth 
of work by adult groups also has special significance in the study of 
archaeology itself. 

The West Midland area covered by the Department consists of 
Shropshire, Worcestershire, Herefordshire, Warwickshire and 
South Staffordshire. Each of these counties has an archaeological 
society and there are also a number of local archaeological and his- 
torical societies, usually based on towns, and, of course, museums, 
most of them run by local authorities. The area constitutes the 
Regional Group No. 5 of the Council for British Archaeology. 

From the archaeological view point, the West Midland area has 
for many years been considered rather sterile. The thin scatter of 
prehistoric finds has led to the suggestion that the heavy, midland 
clays were not attractive to early man, and that consequently there 
was very little settlement—the finds being, in the main, objects 
lost in passing along the river and upland routes to more desirable 
parts of the country. The conclusion has therefore been drawn by 
antiquaries that this is an area first opened up during the Roman 
occupation and that, even then, settlement was sparse, compared to 
the richer lands in the south and east. These views we are beginning 
to see as no longer tenable. There were clay lands which prehistoric 
man with his limited equipment was unable to exploit, but they 
account for only a part of the area. There are also sand and gravel 
deposits of glacial origin, along the river terraces, providing more 
suitable light sub-soils. Study of the latter prehistoric periods has 
shown that for a thousand years there were land-hungry peoples 
being elbowed out of their rich holdings, pushed into the marginal 
areas and forced to settle on less attractive lands. It is rapidly becom- 
ing apparent that the West Midlands are far from sterile. 
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The most direct challenge to this old idea has come from the air. 
The techniques of observing the configurations of the ground under 
low sunlight, and the behaviour of crops on subsoils disturbed by 
human agency, are now commonplace. One of the first tasks of the 
Department was to organise regular aerial reconnaisance to enable 
a composite picture of primary settlement to be studied. It is very 
fortunate that one of our students is an amateur pilot and has been 
prepared to devote the greater part of his leisure to flying on care- 
fully prepared schedules. The results over the last four years have 
been remarkable: sites which hitherto have been completely un- 
known are not just a few here and there, but number hundreds, 
some contiguous and in areas of several hundred acres. This revo- 
lutionary aspect of the archaeology of the area presents a serious 
challenge and many problems. 

At the very outset, it was clearly seen that if the Department 
assisted each aspiring local body independently, it would fail in the 
first task of adult education—that of widening the students’ 
horizons. For years, small local societies all over the country have 
been poking about on sites in their immediate locality, disregarding 
the wider implications of their discoveries. The first task was to 
educate the students to see their work, however insignificant, as an 
integral part, in the case of prehistory, of a large scale pattern of 
migration and settlement and, for the Roman period, of a broad 
pattern of military strategy or civil administration. The second task 
was to raise the standards in the technique of field work and excava- 
tion to the highest possible level, consonant with each individual 
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STAFF AND ORGANISATION 

To achieve these ends it was necessary to appoint a Staff Tutor 
in Archaeology who could give overall direction to the work, and 
then to establish a suitable centre for field training. I was appointed 
in 1953, and last year the Charles Henry Foyle Centre at Wroxeter 
was opened by Sir Mortimer Wheeler. 

When the work first started, there was little or no contact with 
the existing archaeological societies, and the scheme was based on 
the existence of five extra-mural classes which had become estab- 
lished at Birmingham, Hereford, Malvern, Oswestry and Shrews- 
bury. These were gradually converted into independent research 
groups, each at an appropriate stage of development. One of the 
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first problems was that of harnessing the actual and potential field 
work to a comprehensive scheme to cover the whole area. I myself 
had been interested in the problems of the early Roman military 
advance across the Midlands, and it seemed a natural step to ask 
the groups to help. This led over a period of four years to excava- 
tions at Metchley (Birmingham), Kinvaston and Wall (Stafford- 
shire), Grimley (near Worcester), Tedstone Wafer (Herefordshire), 
Bromfield (South Shropshire), Linley (Shropshire), and Upper 
Affcott (near Craven Arms), and in addition some field work on 
the Roman road system (notably that carried out by the Coventry 
Society). Sites were few and far between however, and aerial 
reconnaisance in this particular field has not been very helpful. It 
became necessary, as the work and interest expanded, to find another 
outlet for active work This developed into an attack on the problems 
of the defences of the Romano-British towns in the area and already 
some very important work has been carried out at Wroxeter, 
Alcester, Kenchester, Wall and Leintwardine. Each of these sites 
has presented its own peculiar problems. At Wroxeter, an un- 
finished section through the counterscarp of the outer defences has 
produced valuable dating evidence. At Alcester several years’ careful 
work has failed to produce a trace of the defences which at the out- 
set seemed self-evident, but much other information about the street 
plan and its relationship to the main road system has been gained. 
At Kenchester, some extremely hard work was put into a complete 
section through the whole of the defences, and the stripping of 
a large impressive bastion and half a gate-way. At Wall, the quest 
started with a crop mark of ditches of military appearance but 
excavation proved them to be part of town defences. Leintwardine 
has proved to be the most exciting of all. Here Mr S. C. Stanford, 
the WEA Organising Tutor for Herefordshire, undertook the 
arduous task of a section through what was thought to be the 
defences of a small town. After an immense amount of purely 
volunteer effort over the greater part of spring and summer, a 
complex pattern of military defences was revealed, dating from the 
middle of the second century. This totally unexpected discovery has 
very wide implications and may eventually turn the task of the 
groups once again towards the military problems. 

As all this work increased, it soon became apparent that much 
thought would have to be given to the kind of organisation the 
Department could effectively promote and develop. The staff and 
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their resources were not adequate to deal with the detailed adminis- 
tration involved in the field work of the original five research groups. 
It was important from the educational aspect that individuals in 
the group should take responsibility for organisation. But this 
itself was not enough, since lack of tutors meant that there was 
no guarantee of continuity in the form of classes. The basic plan 
has always been to alternate field work in the summer months with 
winter classes. These winter classes have initially been introductory 
and concerned with the historical background : later students have 
also given opportunity for working on field reports. The research 
groups grew out of classes; but later, as demands came from new 
centres for classes and guidance, the formation of a local society cap- 
able of arranging both winter and summer programmes of lectures 
and field work was encouraged. The advantage of this method of 
organisation with the present shortage of teaching resources is that 
continuity is preserved while the small number of archaeology 
tutors can be deployed wherever they happen to be most needed. 
The problem of finding part-time tutors of the required calibre in 
the West Midlands, especially archaeologists with field experience, 
is very acute. 

The general pattern of work and organisation which is now 
emerging can best be seen from its beginnings in a town or country 
area. When it is felt that there exists sufficient interest to form a 
nucleus of a field group, a Saturday day-school is held, after careful 
groundwork and advertising by the local: Resident Tutor. The day- 
school is usually taken by the Staff Tutor who gives an outline of 
the archaeological potential in the district and some of the problems 
worth investigating. If there is a good response, a class is organised 
by the department the following winter, under a suitable tutor. 
This may be introductory and is followed, if possible, by more 
serious work, The four courses at present taken by the Staff Tutor 
on Roman Britain are based on a five year plan, but there is no 
need for such a limit, and in fact the Birmingham Research Group 
has been having a continuous course which is now in its ninth year. 
These courses are classified as Sessional classes as the informality of 
the teaching and student work does not fit easily into the rather 
rigid requirements of the Tutorial class. One of the teaching 
problems, incidentally, is that of deciding where the Staff Tutor 
can most usefully be employed. Having a successful class in being 
is merely the start—the testing time comes with field work. New 
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groups always want to work on their own but, as none of the mem- 
bers is likely to be experienced, it is much more sensible to get them 
to combine with an older group and at the same time encourage 
some of the leaders to become trained at the Foyle Centre. It may 
take a few years before a new group is ready for independent action, 
planning and carrying out their own field programme. During this 
formation stage, it may be wise to encourage them to form into a 
local society so that the members can take full responsibility and 
the Department can fade into the background; however, the Staff 
Tutor has always to be at hand to give the essential advice, en- 
couragement or support as the work progresses or falters. 

At present there are about fifteen groups and societies working 
under the aegis of the Department in the West Midlands and this 
presents a very difficult problem in supervision. Fortunately some 
of the groups are now so experienced that they can well be left to 
themselves, but to those of less experience, even though they learn 
quickly from their own mistakes and discreet direction, it remains 
impossible with present teaching resources to give as much help as 
they really need. 


TRAINING SITES AND CENTRES 
It has been found from experience that it is almost useless attempt- 
ing to train students during an excavation designed purely for 
archaeological purposes, since most of these have fixed time limits. 
Serious archaeological problems have to be tackled before the time of 
closure and at some stage the teaching programme has to be aban- 
doned. Intelligent students can pick up a great deal under these 
circumstances, but what is needed is a carefully planned programme 
of teaching with various types of excavation, where time is of no 
account. In other words, a site has to be available where such a 
training programme can be organised on a long term basis. 

An almost ideal place for this was found at the Romano-British 
town at Wroxeter (Viroconium) in Shropshire. It is one of the few 
towns of Roman Britain which has not been built over, so that the 
extensive interference and deep layers of medieval and modern 
accumulations so common in towns like Chester, Lincoln and York, 
do not here exist. One proceeds below the plough line into Roman 
levels and they are found here in splendid complexity to an average 
depth of 12 feet. Furthermore, there are elaborate stone structures 
already exposed, very useful for survey and study, and below these 
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are timber and wattle and daub buildings which give the student 
an opportunity of dealing with these difficult and ephemeral 
structures, Also on the Roman sites there is plenty of recoverable 
material in the form of pottery, on which to base the teaching of 
methods of recording, cleaning, restoration and general study. It 
has been possible to establish a centre here through happy collabora- 
tion with the Guardians of the site, the Ministry of Works, Ancient 
Monuments Branch, and the owner, and with considerable en- 
couragement and help from the Ministry of Education. 

Through the generosity of the Foyle Trust of Birmingham, two 
buildings have been erected, one for lecturing and student work, 
and the other, equipped with a small darkroom, for the treatment 
and storage of finds. Thus we now have on the site ample means 
of training our students without any regard for English weather. 
One important problem remains: the heavy work of shifting the 
overburden and disturbed levels. Most of our students have sedentary 
occupations, and putting them on to continuous heavy labour intro- 
duces unnecessary, time-wasting fatigue. To reduce this, a small 
labour force has been used from Shrewsbury Gaol. These men 
work very hard and get really interested: activities of this kind 
are much welcomed by the Prison Authorities, who now find it 
very difficult to procure suitable outdoor work for these men, since 
it is thought to compete with normal labour. It is an ideal arrange- 
ment for both parties and we are only sorry that finances do not 
permit a more extensive use of this labour source, so that more of 
the site could be stripped and more men receive remedial treatment 
in the acceptance by the students of their normality and usefulness. 

Another very difficult problem the Department had to face in the 
establishment of the scheme was that of accommodation. By good 
fortune, we were eventually able to collaborate in the founding of 
the new Field Studies Centre at Preston Montford near Shrews- 
bury. Here we have our own small, independent Hostel which can 
house twenty-four students and four staff, all with separate cubicles 
and plenty of hot water, together with a comfortable common room 
and—through the generosity of the Walker Trust— a lecture room. 


PATTERN OF COURSES 

After the experience of several years, the Wroxeter courses have 
now resolved themselves into a pattern. Apart frum courses of general 
archaeological interest, there are three which are concerned with the 
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techniques of excavation at different levels of experience. In the 
Elementary course we assume that none of the students has ever 
done any work of this kind before, and apart from the basic in- 
structions, there are the essential background history lectures. This 
has always been a highly successful course, full of furious enthusiasm 
and high spirits, The Intermediate course steps up the tone of the 
proceedings; the students are required to produce work in the form 
of written accounts, as well as field and pottery drawings. In the 
Advanced course, which is limited to fifteen students, tuition be- 
comes more individual. Here, the excavation work is cut down, 
having been presented with trenches and record books of the pre- 
vious two courses, these students have first to draw all the sections, 
and study and interpret the stratigraphy before proceeding further. 
During the fortnight, they each prepare reports of the work as 
if for publication, and produce finished examples of their field draw- 
ings with differential notation for this purpose. There is also more 
instrument work, detailed surveys and use of the dumpy level as 
well as specialist tuition in dealing with metal work, photography, 
study of bones and pottery and the interpretation of aerial photo- 
graphy. To help to appreciate some of the problems of publication, 
a visit to a local printing works is also arranged. 

The ultimate aim of these three courses is to train the amateur 
to the point at which he or she will not only be able to plan and 
carry out an excavation, but see it through to its all-important final 
published state. But this centre cannot stand in isolation. The 
students who will benefit most are those who are able to supplement 
the teaching with winter classes and more reading, as well as with 
essential field experience of different kinds. It will be seen that the 
Centre is thus an integral part of the whole of the West Midlands 
scheme, and it is grievous to hear students from other parts of the 
country bemoaning the fact that they are unable to continue study 
on the same lines as there is no similar organisation where they live. 

The Foyle Centre can also be used for other kinds of courses. 
There is a great need for specialist instruction for those who cannot 
attend the fuller courses. It has now become a policy to organise at 
least two weekend schools each year with this in mind. These will 
be concentrated on such subjects as the study of pottery for dating 
purposes and the use of new techniques of archaeological prospect- 
ing, etc. Nor must one forget the older and less active type of 
student who—to supplement winter classes—requires nothing more 
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than conducted tours of sites under expert tutorage. 

The tools and equipment acquired for the excavating schools are 
stored at Wroxeter and are available during the rest of the year to 
the groups and the local groups at Shrewsbury and Wellington 
are encouraged to use the Centre itself. 

There remains another essential piece of organisation, that of 
bringing together the groups and students at least once a year. This 
actually resolves itself into two weekend meetings. The first, in 
December, is usually held at Attingham Park, and takes the form 
of a Wroxeter Reunion with five or six lectures from professionals 
on their recent activities. The second weekend is the Annual Con- 
ference of Research Groups and Societies held at a convenient 
centre and devoted to hearing from representatives of each working 
party a summary of their year’s work. Their plans and drawings 
are displayed as well as a selection of their finds. This is a more 
serious and sober occasion when students get down to exchanging 
their ideas. To maintain a more permanent contact with groups, 
an annual news sheet for general circulation has been initiated this 
year and is edited by one of the students. 


PUBLICATION 

When a fair quantity of useful field work and excavation has been 
completed each report has to be seen through to its final published 
state. This imposes on the group leader a severe discipline under 
which even professionals wilt. It is no mean task to assemble the 
material of a Prehistoric or Romano-British excavation into a report. 
Not only has the text to be written in a concise and comprehensive 
style, but there are plans, sections and drawings of pottery and 
small finds, as well as specialist reports. It is normal to equate each 
week’s work in the field with four or five at the drawing board and 
desk. One might ask if it is reasonable to expect amateurs to extend 
themselves to this point. The answer is most certainly positive. No 
excavation is complete until it is published, and these discoveries, 
some of them significant on a national scale, must not be allowed 
to remain unknown. One of the basic tenets of the Wroxeter schools 
is the prime necessity of publication, and everything is done to 
encourage and instruct. In the first years, it was my task to bring 
these discoveries into final shape. More recently I have been happy 
to find that in some quarters this work is resented as undue inter- 
ference in the work proper to the groups. Now these reports are 
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coming into being and the students will have the pleasure of seeing 
the hard won fruits of their labours under their own names. For- 
tunately, there is in the area a sufficient number of County Societies 
with Annual Transactions, and in most cases the Staff Tutor acts 
as archaeological and editorial adviser. The senior bodies have wel- 
comed the new life the University is bringing into local archaeology 
and are pleased to publish the reports. A small sum is set aside 
annually by the Department to help contribute towards the making 
of blocks for illustrations. If an extensive report is prepared which 
the County Society cannot afford to publish, it is possible to apply 
for a grant from the Council for British Archaeology. 


MUSEUM CONTACTS 

Another problem which at the moment we have not begun to 
face is that of the local museums and their relationship to our work. 
Where museums have any staff, their members are brought into as 
close a contact with our field work as their normal duties allow. 
But the usual museum policy is to have staff working indoors with 
little opportunity for field work, even in the collection of specimens. 
It is important that the portable remains from an excavation should 
be placed in the appropriate collection. But this only touches the 
problem. A local group should have full access to museum collections 
for comparison of material and general research. Better still if they 
can also have the use of a room there for their work, storage of their 
finds and mending and restoring objects, and can also assist in the 
preparation of exhibitions, so that the public is informed of their 
activities. This has actually been done with great success at Kidder- 
minster, with the collaboration of the Town Librarian, and a happy 
arrangement for the use of museum facilities also exists at Coventry 
and Worcester. One must however appreciate the difficulties of 
small local museums. They have too long been the poor Cinderellas 
of local government, in many cases languishing in dingy, unwanted 
corners, preserved only by the vigilance of a few local enthusiasts. 
The position in the West Midlands seems particularly unfortunate. 
There are excellent, well staffed museums in Birmingham, Coventry 
and Warwick, but elsewhere some good collections receive far too 
little financial aid. There are also small museums where there is 
no staff except for that of the library, and large areas where there 
are not even these. The opportunities therefore of collaboration are 
very limited. 
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But, thinking in broader terms, there is here a fine educational 
potential going to waste. The main function of museums has been 
to conserve and the more positive contribution towards cultivation 
of public interest and specialist amateur activities has only rarely, 
and in the larger museums, been developed. There is a need for 
assistance to the smaller museums and the creation of new ones 
where they are so much required. There is possibly a case for a 
University to exercise a benevolent influence in the initiation of a 
scheme which in covering a wide area would avoid some of the 
difficulties imposed by local government boundaries. 

There are briefly two main lines of possible development. First, 
to establish small centres at convenient places which could be the 
nucleus of field activities not only archaeological but perhaps his- 
torical, botanical, biological, photographic, artistic and the many 
other ways on which a small band of local amateurs can do useful 
creative and field work: a place to work, a place to create and a 
place to show the results to the outside world. Archaeologically 
this is very important as it provides a centre for the casual finders 
of objects picked up in the fields and excavations—a centre where 
they can have their discoveries identified, recorded and preserved. 
The larger museums do this as part of their normal work but their 
distribution is rarely coincident with the areas of primitive settle- 
ment. The second possibility is that of building up a collection of 
small travelling displays which could be circulated round the towns 
and villages remote from any museums or centre of field research. 
If this could be done in collaboration with the county librarians 
not only would there be no problem of transport and display, but 
selected books could go round as well and interest immediately 
caught and further stimulated. Such a scheme, which it must be 
emphasised is at present only being discussed, could be a very simple 
one involving a modest capital outlay, but the return in the develop- 
ment of adult education in many fields could be immense. 


VALUES AND RELATIONSHIPS 

Archaeology, as a rich and rewarding subject for adult study, 
has a potential which has scarcely yet been tapped. At the end of 
courses in most subjects, the conscientious tutor is often left wonder- 
ing just how much the students have absorbed and even why some 
of them bother to come at all. Here, there are few doubts, since 
the field work and preparation of reports bring the students into 
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active participation in original research. On the quality of students’ 
work, Professor D. R. Dudley, former director of the Department, 
has written as follows in his Survey of New Developments 1945-55 : 
‘Nothing in our whole experience has been more remarkable than 

the enthusiasm with which members of these (archaeological) research 
groups have kept up their work from year to year. They have been 
unsparing of time and energy in excavation, and have mastered such 

dull but necessary techniques as pottery drawing and surveying in a 

way which extra-mural students in other subjects all too often fail to 

emulate. There is a lesson here for extra-mural work in general— 
that students respond best, and take most pride in their achievement, 
when they have the chance of making a positive contribution to 
knowledge.’ 
Basically archaeology is a study of man and his environment and 
amid the masses of indeterminate potsherds and casual flint chip- 
pings, this is a fact not to be forgotten. It should be one of the more 
important tasks of the tutor to keep it in the minds of his students. 

There is little need to emphasise the importance of all this work 
to the study of archaeology generally. As the students improve 
their techniques and become more numerous, their impact will be 
greater. The subject is one in which the amateur can still play an 
important role, as professionals are relatively scarce and usually 
busy with projects of their own. But there is another important func- 
tion of the amateur. When anyone digs into the ground in this 
country, evidence of earlier periods is very often revealed. Usually 
this happens in commercial enterprises, such as builders’ trenches 
or excavations for sewers and public utilities, or through quarrying 
or deep ploughing. All over the country these various activities are 
taking place daily and the amount of archaeological evidence lost, 
because there is no one to observe and record it, must be very con- 
siderable. In earlier times, when all navvying was done by hand and 
there was an enlightened, land-owning aristocracy keeping a watch 
for objects to adorn their cabinets, much was preserved and some 
even recorded. Nowadays with mechanical excavators all is swept 
away before anyone has a chance to see what it is. Nevertheless, 
if more students trained in observation were around, there would 
be more discoveries brought to light. 

Archaeology can also make a contribution to spanning the gap 
between science and the humanities. First, many of the adult 
students who are attracted to the subject are themselves scientists and 
must benefit individually by the study of man. Secondly, the sub- 
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ject is itself becoming more scientific, by the increasing use of 
instruments and techniques to deal with archaeological problems, 
especially in the fields of chronology and prospecting. One of the 
most important of these has been the use made of Carbon 14; 
the technique by which it is possible to measure the amount of decay 
of the radio-active isotope of the carbon atom. This has led to the 
establishment of absolute dating for objects of once living tissue 
containing carbon, surviving from antiquity. This is now realised 
to be one of the major discoveries in the study of the remote past 
and it will make it possible when dealing with correlationship of 
disassociated cultures to draw more accurate conclusions than those 
hitherto based entirely on subjective reasoning. 

There are also the botanists, whose study of pollen grains from 
ancient land surfaces makes it possible to reconstruct the flora of 
these remote periods and, from that, the changing climatic condi- 
tions. Geophysicists have recently been showing an interest in the 
history of the earth’s magnetic field. Baked material containing iron 
particles retains in the fossilised form the characteristics of the earth’s 
field at the time of cooling. With appropriate instruments one can 
measure the magnetic inclination and declination and so build up a 
graph showing the changes in the earth’s magnetic field to the 
present day. This study, at present in its infancy, brings scientists 
and archaeologists into close collaboration. So also does the study 
of the constituents of ancient metals and pottery by spectrographic 
and other means. This information can be used to trace these objects 
to their place of manufacture and establish the pattern of trade routes 
and commercial history. Another very promising field is that of 
prospecting. Any advance information about the state of affairs 
below ground, and for which there are no surface indications, 
is welcomed by excavators, because, today, economic factors make 
it important that time and money should not be wasted on trenching 
or stripping sterile areas. The use of electrical resistivity has long 
been known, but the introduction of transistors has led to the pro- 
duction of a much more sensitive and lightweight instrument. More 
recently, a new technique has been devised which offers the 
archaeologist even better possibilities. This is the proton magneto- 
meter which measures variations in the strength of the magnetic 
field. It is based on the speed of the gyrations of the proton in the 
hydrogen atom and, while at first it was thought it would be suit- 
able only for the detection of hearths and kilns which are known to 
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have strong magnetic properties, experience has shown that it will 
also record the presence of ditches and rubbish pits on ancient 
prehistoric and Roman sites. These are rich sources of material 
remains and often associated with human habitation. 

Enough has been said to show that in many branches of science 
there are a growing number of points of contact which brings the 
scientist in close harmony with the archaeologist. They are on 
common ground in the study of man in his material environment. 
It is not too great a step towards his ideas and aspirations—man 
never lived by bread alone, still less by stone artifacts and coarse 
pottery. Idle speculation is as unfruitful in archaeological matters 
as in any other, but imaginative reconstruction soundly established 
on known ground is a vital necessity if progress is to be made. In 
helping to provide the facts, the scientist must not be excluded from 
the processes of reasoning and intuition which lead towards a 
clearer understanding of man’s slow and painful struggle to a better 
life. This study is sure to have its own salutary effect when one is 
brought up sharply against the realisation that, for all our incredible 
scientific advance, we are in many respects still uncultured savages. 

One ought not to stretch too far a suggestion which may only 
provoke a little serious thought among a mere handful of scientists. 
But archaeology can in a modest way make this contribution which 
could hardly come from any other source. No fancy exhortations 
are likely to make scientists read Tacitus, but some may get there 
when they try to grapple with some of the problems of the Roman 
army in Britain, of which he gives such a tantalising, brief account. 
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THE CENTRE AS A COMMUNITY 


From the Annual Report, 1958-59, of the Educational 


Centres Association 


UR last two reports dealt with the educational and 

administrative contribution of centres. It is natural that 

we should now ask ourselves just what the effects of centre 
membership may be on the individual member in educational and 
social terms, what sort of a community the centre is, and in what 
ways it affects the community within which it functions. A great 
many claims have been made in all these respects throughout the 
history of the centre movement, but no precise knowledge is avail- 
able, nor has any attempt been made to collect control information. 
The subject is too extensive for even an abridged report, such as 
we made in previous years, to be published here; we can only 
introduce the enquiry by publishing some of the information which 
we have collected from Wardens only and without controls, on 
the function of the common room and the integration of the centre 
community. At the same time it should be remembered that we 
are here discussing one subject which, although important to adult 
education centres, is not their raison d’étre. 

Physically common rooms vary almost as much as centres, and 
one centre does not possess a common room at all. Within this wide 
range it would be true to say that what all centres would like is 
a spacious, bright and comfortable room which invites any kind of 
use from the flying visit to leisurely lounging. Details, such as 
flowers, a coat of paint or an exhibition of pictures can popularise 
its use. If it is too small in relation to the membership it may well 
be used at less than capacity because everybody expects to be 
crowded out. 

Siting in relation to the entrance and to other facilities is impor- 
tant, and affects both the kind and the degree of use. Ideally the 
common room should be near entrance and office, canteen facilities 
should be incorporated with it, and it should as far as possible be 
equally accessible from all teaching rooms. It is noticeable that 
common rooms which are widely separated from refreshment 
facilities are relatively little used even if they are attractive and 
comfortable. The same tends to be true if they are in a remote part 
of the building. Both common room and centre benefit if students 
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can obtain a meal there between work and classes, and light refresh- 
ments continue until late in the evening. 

Where conditions are reasonable, both common room and canteen 
tend to be used very fully. On the other hand, there are a few 
centres where the most vigorous social life takes place within the 
classes. Nor should the importance of the nearest pub be under- 
estimated. In any case, the basic factor in common room life, as one 
Warden puts it, is that ‘people like to eat, drink and sit around 
in comfort. They may also like to meet other people’. We have 
italicised ‘may’ because, although Wardens regard common rooms 
as essential, they are not inclined to assume that everybody has 
to be dragooned into using them. 

A few centres regard their common rooms as less effective than 
they might be, and in each case some of the basic conditions we have 
outlined are not fulfilled. Nevertheless, Wardens regard the common 
room as the essential meeting place for all the different users of 
the centre. It is an important social catalyst, though not an irreplace- 
able educational asset. However, its most regular users tend in the 
majority of centres to be the active nucleus on whom far more than 
the mere social life of the community depends. A centre without 
a common room could, it is thought, function merely as a collection 
of educationally as well as socially separate groups. 

‘If this College consisted merely of a building where . . . various 
classes and societies met entirely independently of each other and 
had no points of contact, then it would not be a Community College 
and it would not need a Warden and Adult Tutors—a caretaker 
and a clerical assistant would suffice.’ Thus the Warden of Ivanhoe 
Community College, which reports that the acquisition of a common 
room with canteen and offices has transformed the attitudes of 
individual students and groups and, beyond releasing social con- 
tributions to the life of the College, has made separate groups 
educationally more aware of each other and thus had a beneficial 
effect on the intellectual life. 

Ivanhoe thus provides a laboratory experiment to illustrate the 
advantages of an adequately equipped and carefully sited common 
room to the educational work of a centre, and suggests the value 
which should be attached to a high degree of integration of 
academic and social activities. At Ashford, where the centre has 
just concluded its first session in its own premises, the resulting 
spectacular increase in activities has complicated and obscured the 
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picture. As it became possible to create a social life for the centre 
there also emerged a tendency for some social activities to become 
ends in themselves instead of serving the underlying purpose. On 
the other hand class interests can now be carried into the common 
room by tutors and students; members of other activities are drawn 
in, and the synthesis of intellectual and social pursuits in a wide 
variety of classes and activities is now at any rate a possibility. The 
common room will not, of course, be used by all members. But it 
offers a focus to the most vigorous participants in the work of the 
centre, and a means of creating outlets for their desire to share in 
centre duties. This, in turn, welds education, social life and adminis- 
tration more closely together. 

The mixing of people and the interaction of intellectual interests 
is regarded as a major or central purpose by all centres. They do 
not necessarily organise for it consciously, and none would sacrifice 
to it either the quality of an individual class or the desire of an 
individual student to do no more than pursue his academic interests. 
But the value of those processes is universally accepted. 

True enough, people do not necessarily or always wish to be 
integrated, nor would centres be well advised to try and integrate 
them. It is therefore necessary to remember their free and informal 
atmosphere. The most obvious means of integration is, quite simply, 
information. All centres provide their members with complete 
programmes of centre activities. Class notices, notice boards, posters, 
circulars, personal contact by committee members and Wardens, 
formal consultation during the process of planning new activities, 
centre periodicals and the network of scudent committee members— 
all these help to make members of various classes and groups aware 
of other interests and activities throughout the centre. 

Probably even more important are activities deliberately planned 
to attract and hold, either on particular occasions or over a period, 
the interest of students from different classes. These may be divided 
very roughly into serious and social pursuits. The serious include 
the whole range of one-day or week-end schools, residential and 
short courses or other activities. Special lectures, films, theatre 
visits, excursions, dramatic performances and music recitals play 
a similar part on a larger scale though, probably, their effect is less 
intensive. Exhibitions and even sales of work can be used for the 
same purpose, and there is no doubt that members’ assumption of 
voluntary duties, committee service and even just the giving of 
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money intensifies their interest in the centre and broadens their 
knowledge of its varied activities. The attitude of tutors and 
Wardens are of importance as well. If they really know members 
(and not only their own students) this knowledge will produce 
broader interests among the people known. 

Social activities include the whole gamut of centre parties, meals, 
outings, visits, dancing groups, rambles and sporting activities. 
They have always been regarded as of great importance, though 
careful enquiry reveals unexpected variations. 

Generally speaking the process of integration in the sense in which 
we are using the word does not noticeably affect as high a propor- 
tion of the student body as has been assumed. Small centres are 
more conscious of themselves as integrated societies. The effect may 
reach up to perhaps 35 per cent of the membership but is often more 
moderate. It seems clear that it is spread throughout the centre 
mainly by Wardens and some Tutors, and by the network of en- 
thusiasts who serve on students’ committees and other centre 
activities. This web of intellectual and social relationships is bound 
to be largely of the Warden’s spinning, but nevertheless depends 
on the presence of tutors and members wherever two threads cross. 
In this way the wide area of centre life and membership can be 
effectively patterned out with the co-operation of what is likely in 
all cases to be a minority of the membership. It is noticeable and 
significant that in most centres this network of relationships is 
stronger among active class members than among those who gravi- 
tate towards less demanding or social activities. 

The effects of this process of integration on the individual student, 
on the class, and the centre generally could only be reliably assessed 
by careful surveys in the centres and control enquiries elsewhere. 
But the experience and the statistics available to Wardens show 
these effects at any rate in outline. As far as individual students are 
concerned their broad contacts clearly widen their outlook and 
interests, and make them more tolerant, Many are conscious of this 
and deliberately use the centre’s opportunities for extensive as well 
as intensive study. Some of them come to feel that, beyond the 
class, they are responsible members of an organisation which has 
some claim on their services. From this realisation springs a fruitful 
combination of intellectual effort and social or civic responsibility, 
without which the centres generally would be much _ poorer, 
educationally and financially. 
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The effect on classes is largely analogous to that on individuals. 
In addition the interchange of ideas between them will, not infre- 
quently, lead to rising intellectual standards and make each class 
more lively and responsible. The general effects of integration on 
enrolments and finance were adumbrated two years ago. They 
are very considerable. 

We have mentioned the ambivalent position of purely social and 
sporting activities in centre life. Most Wardens have slightly 
troubled consciences about them. Whether this is a puritan refusal 
to admit the pleasures of eating, drinking and being merry (at least 
for members if not for oneself!) or consciousness of conflict between 
educational purpose and social lubrication must be left to the indi- 
vidual. All centres run general centre parties and more formal 
gatherings which tend to be reasonably representative. Most of them 
have special groups or open facilities for dancing, rambling and 
various sports. 

The impact of these activities on the life of the centre depends 
on a wide range of factors, of which the size of the membership 
is only the most obvious. Where a2 centre can afford to restrict the 
use of social facilities to current members of educational activities 
the picture is fairly clear. But many centres depend too much on 
income from this source to take such a strong line. It is thus possible 
for as few as half the participants in the social activities of a centre 
to be current students, while certain organised sporting activities 
may attract as many as go per cent of their membership from indi- 
viduals who have joined the centre merely for this purpose. The 
proportion of students in social and sporting pursuits thus appears 
to vary according to the type and organisation of the activity con- 
cerned. In open facilities the proportion of students tends to be 
higher; in clubs and groups it tends to decrease. Centre parties, 
formal gatherings, rambling, outings and visits tend to attract a 
higher proportion of current students than dancing and sports. 

Conversely there is the question of the proportion of the total 
membership which is reached by social activities. This is inversely 
proportional to the size of the centre. Where the activities are avail- 
able only to current students the proportion is naturally higher. This 
is true not only for obvious arithmetical reasons: student members 
tend to avoid social activities largely patronised by fringe members 
of the centre. The proportion of the membership thus varies from 
as little as 10 per cent to virtually 100 per cent. At one centre parties 
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and formal gatherings reach about one third of its 1,500 members, 
while its dancing and sporting activities (organised as clubs) only 
reach some 15 per cent, and some include as few current students 
as 10 per cent of the club’s membership. 

It has always been assumed that social and sporting activities 
attract new members to the centre who, coming for the social sweets, 
will eventually catch the enthusiasm of other members for the bitter 
pills of education. The low proportion of current students in 
organised social activities suggests that this may be a fallacy, and 
Wardens were asked to enquire into the number of members who 
were attracted into educational activities after joining social ones 
in the first instance, and to make a counter check on the number of 
students who dropped their studies after joining social activities. 
The result explodes the notion that social activities effectively recruit 
new students. 

The great majority of centres found that social activities had 
drawn very few or no students at all into educational work. One 
(Ashford, a special case) reported that while as many as Io per cent 
of its membership last year were attracted into classes by the exis- 
tence of social facilities, 5 per cent of the membership were drawn 
out of classes altogether into social activities. The other centres 
which replied reported either no movement out of classes into 
social activities or very little. In the upshot it seems that the two 
movements balance each other pretty exactly. Social and sporting 
activities have an important part to play in centre life, but they 
cannot claim to help class recruitment. Probably they are healthiest 
and make their contribution most effectively when they are simply 
open facilities available to members of educational activities. 

The character and cohesion of a centre community is powerfully 
affected by the continuity of its membership. Without continuity 
it would be inaccurate to speak of a community at all; without 
some change in the membership the centre would tend to turn in 
upon itself, become exclusive, and make its members dependent. 
Not everybody would agree unconditionally with one Warden’s 
maxim that ‘anyone who belongs to an adult education centre for 
more than four years is a crank’. But most centres are as fully aware 
of the dangers of stagnation as they are of the need for continuity. 

We have tried to analyse the position by comparing the following 
factors from all the returns we have received with the statistics for 
turnover (i.e. the proportion of new members per session) and those 
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in membership for three or more years) : 


I. type of centre (LEA, University, voluntary). 

2. size of membership. 

3. adequacy of common room and canteen arrangements. 
4. volume of social activities. 

5. deliberate efforts at integration. 

6. recent changes in turnover and continuity statistics. 
7. centre Warden’s views on 6. 


Most Wardens seem to regard an annual turnover of not less than 
20 per cent as necessary to keep the centre sweet, quite apart from 
any desire for growth. A turnover of more than about 40 per cent 
(except when membership is rising anyway) is thought to make for 
instability, and a continuity rate of not less than 20 per cent is 
required. 

There emerges a relationship between a centre’s conscious efforts 
to achieve integration and the degree of continuity of membership 
it is likely to achieve, but the exceptions to the rule amount to one 
seventh of the returns. The only factor in our table which is closely 
related to turnover and continuity is the size of the centre member- 
ship and the local population. A small centre is likely to have a 
moderate or low turnover and high continuity, and turnover tends 
to rise with numbers while continuity decreases. 

If social activities and common rooms have no effect on the 
statistics or turnover and continuity and the effort to build an 
integrated community a variable one, they are yet of positive value 
to the centre, as we have shown. Nevertheless it seems necessary to 
try and state rather more clearly than has been done so far just 
what kind of community we have in mind. 

In the first instance the primary purpose of an adult education 
centre is education, not social activities and service. These can be 
used purposively as means to strengthen the educational end but 
they must be, and generally are, kept in their place. This dis- 
tinguishes our purpose from that of community centres, whose 
function is important but different. 

The distinction from the conventional evening institute and 
similar bodies is equally clear, since their aim is simply to provide 
rooms in which classes arranged according to an adminstrator’s 
annual compromise between the possible and the desirable can be 
held as conveniently as possible. 

The centre community has sometimes been compared with the 
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community of students and scholars at which the colleges of the 
ancient universities aim. But the centre’s students are adults who 
bear a responsible part in the life and, in most cases, the government 
of the centre. The college inevitably lacks this extension of academic 
study into social responsibility. 

One image in which centres have long tended to see themselves is 
that of a ‘hearth and home for adult education’. This has limits. 
It conveys something of the atmosphere at which centres aim, but 
it omits the intellectual and social dynamism which, to a varying 
degree is not untypical of their life and work. 

The ideal of the centre community is perhaps most closely com- 
parable to that of the Greek city state. It is an attempt at what has 
been called the ‘unspecialised community’, a community which is 
consciously creative in and through all its members in the polititical, 
intellectual, manual and artistic spheres at once. It is a community 
which tries to shape and exemplify at its best the whole of the 
civilisation within which it lives. If there was such a thing as the 
ideal centre, and it alone survived an atomic holocaust, it should be 
possible from it to re-create western civilisation at its best and 
richest, 

This may be the ideal. To set it against reality can be inspiring 
or depressing. There is no doubt about the burden on a minority 
of members and professionals merely to keep the ideal alive, to 
encourage, almost to enforce, that diffusion of interest and responsi- 
bility throughout the whole body and for all its activities which is 
basic and yet so rarely approximated. There is often difficulty in 
mustering as many as half the members, half the centres, half the 
Wardens, to co-operate in projects essential to their own well-being. 
Are these instances of parochialism, inertia, Gadarene accelera- 
tion? Are centres better run on aristocratic lines? With special 
privileges as a reward for the acceptance of responsibility? The age- 
old problems face us with their attendant questions, and our centres 
are not unaware of the gap between their performances and their 
objectives. Yet it is right that the distant or the impossible should 
be attempted. The achievement of our member centres may not be 
negligible in helping to leaven a fragmented mass society and mass 
eulture. 
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THE PRICE OF INDEPENDENCE 


by A. T. Barbrook 
Warden of the York Educational Settlement 


work of voluntary centres in adult education. In the Summer 

issue, Harold Wiltshire admirably summarised the case for the 
voluntary centre, while E. M. Hutchinson underlined the economy 
of providing classes there, compared with direct provision.* 

The point of overlap in these two articles forebodes a state of 
crisis in the independent centres—if not today, then in a few years’ 
time. How are these centres financed? How can they be made 
viable, without impairing the contribution that they can make to 
adult education in their respective areas? Mr Hutchinson has given 
a specimen income and expenditure account, but these figures are 
unreal when compared with the finances available to a fully provided 
centre. For example, a voluntary centre warden’s salary is scaled 
about 25 per cent or more below that of his colleague in a local 
authority or university centre. Few independent centres can provide 
an adequate annual allowance for depreciation and redecoration : 
buildings become dingier and worn-out equipment lingers on after 
its natural life has ended. Staffing is invariably inadequate, with 
many a warden his own caretaker and, in the smaller centres, 
perhaps secretary as well. Due allowances for these items would 
certainly add the £1,000 per annum mentioned by Mr Hutchinson 
to the expenditure of a centre the size of the Folk House, and 
pro rata for those larger or smaller. 

It is useful to compare the gross cost (that is, teaching costs in- 
cluded) of centre provision, one with another. However, since 
teaching costs are paid by the providing body whether the class 
meets in a schoolroom or a centre, for the warden balancing his 
books it becomes a somewhat academic exercise—except when he 
wishes to impress his governing bodies with the low correlation of 
student fees with student cost—in my own case, about 15 per cent. 
Similarly, student fees are usually the same whether the class is 
held inside or outside the centre, and, while the percentage of total 
cost may be only 15 per cent, the percentage of centre overheads 
covered by student fees may be as high as 45 or 50 per cent. 


* apuLt EpucaTION, Vol. XXXII, No. 1. H. C. Wiltshire, Giving Adult Education 
a Home, p. 14; E. M. Hutchinson, Some Questions of Cost, p. 14. 


|: should not be necessary to put forward an apologia for the 
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The point of this argument is to determine how much money 
really comes from ‘voluntary sources’ in an average year in an 
independent centre. In Mr Hutchinson’s Table 4, this would 
amount to the {215 received from ‘donations’, plus whatever part 
of £1,956 received from ‘centre members and groups’ was taken 
in fund raising and not by way of class or membership fees. My own 
guess would put this figure at not more than ten per cent of {1,956— 
which gives a total of approximately £400 from ‘voluntary sources’. 
Despite an apparent deflation of the voluntary spirit, I submit that 
this is still a very healthy proportion of the total overheads to be 
borne by genuine voluntary effort. Together with the aforesaid 
£1,000, in this particular case the taxpayer-cum-ratepayer at large 
is saved the sum of £1,400 in any financial year. 

Is this hypothetical £1,400 a fair social profit to the public at 
large? A certain amount of internal fund-raising is a legitimate 
price to pay for some degree of independence. This needs closer 
examination, but I should write-off the above-mentioned {1,000 
as a profit made at the expense of the warden’s health and strength, 
the student’s comfort and access to amenity, and the future security 
of the centre—in fact, at too high a risk of the centre deteriorating, 
or (perhap even literally) collapsing. 

Mr Wiltshire, in his concluding paragraphs, suggests that the 
grant-aid for any centre should be ‘sufficiently generous to make it 
unnecessary for the students or members to engage in frequent 
money-making activities’. This happy state of affairs is rarely the 
case in the independent centre, where the warden, committee and 
general body of students may have to spend countless man-hours 
each year in organising and manning jumble-sales, garden parties, 
bazaars and coffee parties. If this fund-raising were less frequent, 
and organised as a student activity to provide some extra amenity, 
one might welcome it—but so often the sum raised is swallowed 
up in the bottomless pit of the annual deficit. The strain and time- 
wasting effort imposed on the warden was summed up by one who 
wearily made this report to the ECA’s Phoenix: 


‘We are organising an elaborate bazaar to defray the Settlement 
deficit. We shall show the world what a vital little body we are, 
prepared to make our own efforts to make our own money, as befits 
a voluntary organisation. We shall try to show off our legitimate 
activities at the same time, but most people’s time and energy will 
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be devoted to things like tins and bottle stalls. And, although such 


activities are healthy and creative enough—raffles were out of court 
from the start—they are not outstandingly educational. 

‘If anyone detects a note of brittle cynicism here, unworthy of a 
warden, please understand that this one is varnishing over a terrible 
sadness. This is the “luxury” of non-vocational (becoming a synonym 
for non-technical) education, that people pay for [it] if they want it, 
and which must be done “more economically”, side-tracked, amal- 
gamated. Anybody want a tutorial on tins and bottles?’ 


His ‘brittle cynicism’ was excusable when one considers that he was 
trying to support his family on £550 per annum. 

The effect on the student body of too frequent exhortation to 
raise money can be seen in any centre where a major fund-raising 
campaign has been necessary. In my own centre, with a Fiftieth 
Anniversary as an excuse, and as a near-desperate move to come to 
grips with an expanding population to be fitted into a too-small 
and dreary building, the last session has been devoted to building 
up a Jubilee Fund. By the end of the first term, students entered 
with a distinctly haunted look, in case a new book of raffle tickets 
was flourished or some saleable commodity put forward for their 
inspection. As so often happens, a minority responded enthusiasti- 
cally while the majority was apathetic. The most significant feature 
was a strong thread of almost antagonistic opinion that ran through 
one wing of the majority. Part of their argument compared 
independent centres with fully-supported ones, noted that the level 
of fees is now identical in both types, and suggested that once fees 
are paid the financial obligation of the student to his centre is 
concluded. The other half of the argument pointed out that further 
education is now mainly financed from public money, that the 
independent centre is by implication an anomaly, and that it should 
be assimilated into the general structure of provided further educa-, 
tion. In other words, many people who come to our centre are dis- 
interested in the degree of democracy inherent in their organisation, 
and care only for the quality of the educational opportunity found 
there. Their argument has the twin virtues of honesty and of 
putting first things first, yet it does not acknowledge the possibility, 
to put it no stronger, that self-government in the centre might assist 
in raising the quality of the programme. 

The practical effect of this variety of reactions under financial 
pressure is to produce an unhealthy obsession with money, instead 
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of a closer attention to the raison d’étre of the independent centre— 
its educational programme, There are members, almost invariably 
some of the most able and enthusiastic students, who respond mag- 
nificently to the call for fund-raising and voluntary effort. Many 
of the others are just as eager for adult education, but not for selling 
sausages at a barbecue. There is a third group, which includes 
people who join classes as an experiment and who remain ‘marginal 
students’ until they settle to the atmosphere of guided informality 
produced by our classes. These students demand our closest atten- 
tion, for they make up the rank and file of adult education and 
can benefit most from its provision. The enthusiastic student/ 
committee member will always find an organisation to join and an 
educational group to furnish him with intellectual nourishment, 
but the diffident first-time student needs careful nursing if he is 
not to become merely a serried row of zeroes sprawling across the 
class register. The student must neve: be frightened away by the 
belief that his pocket-book is more important to the centre than 
his presence. 

Problems are relatively easy to pose: solutions are far more 
difficult. In working out new financial arrangements for the 
independent centre, the neat and highly-effective plan suggested 
by Mr Wiltshire is unlikely to be the first step. Treasury control 
makes new appointments to extra-mural staffs virtually impossible, 
and few staff tutors would welcome an addition to their worries in 
the shape of secondment to the wardenship of an existing centre. 
Of the providing bodies, this seems to leave the local education 
authority as the residuary legatee to whom the independent centre 
must take its problems. Most local authorities make grants to 
independent centres in their respective territories, but rarely grants 
of the substantial nature needed if the centres are to present to the 
world faces unmarked by genteel poverty. 

While many local authorities are trying to encourage some form 
of consultative assembly in their own centres, others still regard 
the price of independence in the centre as that comparatively low 
grant which almost inevitably brings about the conditions I have 
described. This attitude is slowly changing as more and more 
local education authorities realise that, even with a more generous 
grant, the activities of the independent centre with firm roots in 
the neighbourhood are often more vital, and cheaper to the rate- 
payer, than if they were carried on elsewhere. One large city 
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authority adopts the practice of giving a deficiency grant to a long- 
established centre in its area. In this case, the centre makes a realistic 
estimate of its income and expenditure for the coming year, and the 
authority, on approval of the estimate, guarantees a sum up to the 
anticipated deficit shown in the estimated accounts. It is perhaps no 
accident that this is one of the most dynamic of our adult education 
centres. On the other hand, one or two small centres are reaching 
the danger point: it will need rapid and imaginative action if 
they are not to lose their distinctive character, or even to disappear 
altogether. 
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THE WEA’s BEST 


by W. E. Styler 
Extra-Mural Department, University of Manchester 


ACH year we receive from Tutorial and Sessional Classes 
- reports by the tutors on the work of their classes. Some years 

ago, to make the task of reading them more interesting, I began 
to put marks on these to indicate if they were good, or satisfactory, 
or unsatisfactory. Eventually this private practice became more 
refined and I divided each group into two sub-groups: thus Group 
1 became either excellent or very good, Group 2 very satisfactory or 
just satisfactory, and Group 3 either poor or bad. The result, as in 
most classifications of this kind, was that Group 2 was always by 
far the largest, Group 3, I am pleased to say, always very small, 
but Group 1 small as well. No doubt it would be gratifying if 
Group 1 increased as a proportion and Group 3 disappeared al- 
together, but it would be unreasonable to expect this. In all classi- 
fications of people or groups in accordance with their educational 
performance, it seems inevitable that the majority will be good 
without being distinguished and that there will be a small number 
who fail to reach a satisfactory level. Since in most adult education 
classes people are not selected or rejected in accordance with their 
level of ability, but join because they are interested (although the 
interest in some cases is not wholly or firmly educational) one might, 
in fact, expect Group 3 to be larger than it is. That this is not so 
is most likely because adult classes have a well-defined purpose and 
a plan of progress and because tutors are highly trained in their 
subjects and in most cases have, either as a result of natural gifts 
or experience, considerable skill in presenting them. 

Most of our tutors are university teachers, drawn either from 
internal departments or full-time members of the Extra-Mural 
Department’s staff. The minority who are not employed by the 
University have either had to serve an apprenticeship conducting 
classes for which the WEA has sole responsibility, and have been 
carefully investigated by a sub-committee, or have come to us after 
successful experience working for some other University Extra- 
Mural Department. Apart from occasional newcomers drawn from 
the University all must have demonstrated their skill, therefore, 
in order to be conducting classes at all. We may assume, then, that 
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the tutors are generally competent and reliable and that if they 
obtain good classes the results will be creditable. 

In determining whether a class should be in Group 1, I look for 
the evidence the tutors provide of intelligence and liveliness in 
discussion, in study away from the class, in productivity as deter- 
mined by the quantity and quality of written or practical work, 
and the general spirit or ethos of the class. Another thing that 
affects my judgment, as a university administrator of adult educa- 
tion, is evidence where it is supplied that the work done compares 
favourably with that done inside the university. Let us look at some 
examples. 

The tutor of a literature class, who is himself a lecturer in the 
university, writes: ‘I am doing roughly the same work with this 
group as I am doing with my third year group at the University and 
I am very pleased that they seem to be getting on just as well— 
in some cases better.’ He goes on to say that his students ‘make a 
wonderfully refreshing change from my ordinary arts students at 
the University . . . the University students only want to know 
what the “requirements” are, they reluctantly read the books which 
are essential and, except for one or two rare efforts, are not sufh- 
ciently interested to explore for themselves. By contrast, the mem- 
bers of this tutorial class have had a limited education, but their 
spirit is inspiring.’ 

A geology lecturer in the university writes: “The class embarked 
upon a very ambitious study—namely a three-year course on the 
nature and origin of rocks. This involves detailed work with the 
petrological microscope and a quite advanced treatment of 
crystallisation in silicate chemical systems. At first they found it 
difficult but they kept at their studies with commendable tenacity. 
Towards the end of the course they began to master their diffi- 
culties and seemed to be experiencing considerable satisfaction from 
their understanding of the theories of rock formation. The standard 
of practical work improved steadily. The field work of this class is 
now very good. As a group they are engaged in a re-mapping of the 
lava flows of Derbyshire and this work goes forward at week-ends 
whether the tutor is able to be in Derbyshire or not. Various class 
members now prepare their sections of the Derbyshire lava and the 
group is making notable advances in our understanding of the 
origins of these rocks. When completed this work should be pub- 
lished—it is a co-operative effort in original research. Class dis- 
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cussions ranged widely. The book-box has been almost empty for 
most of the session. A number of students have acquired their own 
copies of certain of the books . . . Initially I doubted whether a 
WEA group could take a course approximating at times to the 
standard reached in final year’s Honours B.Sc. in Geology. I was 
quite wrong.’ Perhaps I should add that this class met in the 
Geology Department of the University, and that membership was 
open to anybody who wished to join. 

An Extra-Mural staff tutor says in his description of a class 
in local history: “Ten (of the thirteen effective students) members 
of the class completed and read a paper on a particular topic they 
had chosen for intensive study. Of these one was outstanding, both 
in quality and the amount of work done and could be genuinely 
said to have involved research. This particular student should be 
able to go much further in this direction. Of the others three were 
very substantial and another four were more than adequate con- 
sidering the time the people concerned had to spare. Only two were 
of the more sketchy kind.’ 

Earlier this tutor had reported that arrangements were made with 
the local public library in order that the students might be able to 
make use of special reading material. He concludes by saying that 
in addition to these library meetings ‘a visit was arranged to the 
County Record Office and the class was able to examine a number 
of original documents relating to the local area and their own 
particular topic. One or two students have since been to work in 
the office and it is hoped that this will grow and that it may be 
possible to do rather more next year, e.g., by arranging a number 
of meetings on Saturday morning at the County Record Office 
itself.’ 

Another class engaged in social study under a Staff Tutor of the 
Extra-Mural Department prepared a small book about their town 
which is now likely to be published. The tutor writes: “This is a 
very bright class which has ceased to recruit but whose members 
are intensively interested in the WEA generally and in the work 
of the class. During the first term I set normal essays and written 
work which all completed. Towards the second half of the session 
they put forward their own suggestions for written work and we 
are now working on a handbook of voluntary societies. This will 
not be completed until next term so the class will be running well 
over the twenty-four meetings without as yet a fixed date for finish- 
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ing. The best report on this class will be the completed handbook.’ 

A University lecturer in classics writes of a class on archaeology : 
‘Written work was one of the most successful features of the year’s 
course. Instead of setting a series of essays for all students to com- 
plete, I discussed the possibility of research into various topics 
connected with the general theme “Our Debt to the Romans”, or 
“The effect of the Roman conquest on the life and future of 
Britain”. This seemed to fire the imagination and the result was 
a number of very original accounts of the legacy of the Romans. I 
have, in fact, summarised all these and they are being cyclostyled 
so that each member of the course may take away a permanent 
record of his, or her, work during the 1957-58 Session. I was, 
throughout, struck by the extent of care and thought that had been 
put into this work by the students. In addition to the above written 
work many of the students brought photographs of Romano-British 
sites which they had visited during the summer previous to the 
course. Several, in fact, spent a holiday by the Roman Wall. Scale 
models were constructed of a Roman Villa and also of a Roman 
stage.’ 

Finally, a class on economics is described by its tutor, a member 
of the Extra-Mural Department’s staff: he says that it began most 
disappointingly because only one person turned up for the first 
meeting. The class grew, however, although it remained small, 
and achieved an excellent record for attendances. ‘All members 
read several chapters of two issues of The Political Quarterly dealing 
with Trade Unions and Employers Problems and the report of 
the Council on Prices, Productivity and Incomes. A number of 
members read several books on economics in preparation for con- 
ducting discussions. Most members took responsibility in turn for 
analysing and introducing some of the topics listed for study. On 
three occasions there were lectures by students, who undertook 
complete responsibility for one class meeting. Some of the written 
work produced was of a substantial quantity and high quality. This 
was an extremely enlivening class, containing several excellent 
students. There was a marked improvement in the ability of its 
members to discuss economic matters on a reasonably informed 
basis, and to seek evidence for their views from reliable sources.’ 


I find that I have selected these six examples out of the eighteen 
Group I reports received at the end of the 1957-58 Session and 
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received so far about classes held in 1958-59. Roughly speaking 
this means that about ten per cent of all classes are of this quality. 

Much has been written since the war in a rather abstract way 
about the need for students in classes provided by the university for 
the WEA to undertake private study and to do written work which 
is adequate in quantity and quality. There has been much discussion 
about the significance of the idea of university standards in adult 
education. The reports I have given show, at least, that a minority 
of classes manages, almost triumphantly, to achieve the standards 
which are held to be desirable. Equally important, one gets the 
impression from the reports I have quoted that the students 
actually enjoyed their work; a matter which should be mentioned 
because the idea of standards has produced a great deal of grim 
admonition to administrators, tutors and students in adult educa- 
tion. Evidence that a minority of classes manages to achieve such 
heartening results is valuable as an example to the majority which 
does not do so well. 

While the WEA cannot be judged solely by the best it produces 
the best needs to be taken into account in assessing its achievement, 
and probably the best is more important in this respect than the 
worst. In a sense there is almost an element of the miraculous in 
the fact that the fortuitous recruitment of students acquired through 
public advertisement, or through the time-honoured process of 
telling one’s friends and acquaintances, produced classes of this 
kind. It should be noted, too, that these classes are the result of the 
whole general procedure of WEA branches deciding what subjects 
they will include in their programmes, the university appointing 
tutors to teach them, and the classes being offered to local publics. 
The very good classes may, therefore, be regarded as emerging 
from the great majority which are satisfactory but not particularly 
distinguished. In other words for the pyramid to exist it must have 
a base as well as an apex and the undistinguished classes play their 
part in helping to make the outstanding cases a possibility. 


THE TUTORS’ BULLETIN 


of the Association of Tutors in Adult Education 


DAVID HUGHES LEWIS 

It is with deep regret that we record the death of David 
Hughes Lewis of the Extra-Mural Department of Univer- 
sity College of Wales, Aberystwyth. His services to the 
Tutors’ Association over the past three decades have been 
quite outstanding and his loss is a very severe one. We 
intend to include a full appreciation of Dai’s work and 
personality where it, perhaps, most fittingly belongs—in 
the Welsh Council number of the Bulletin which is due 
to appear in March. 


COMMENT 


Adult education in Wales has its own special problems, and its 
own particular strength. It is also, of course, part of adult education 
as a whole, sharing the general problems which face all practitioners 
of our craft; and the Tutors’ Association has learnt over many years 
how valuable in its own debates and decisions is the viewpoint of 
Welsh colleagues, created by this merging of general, common 
concerns with particular, national experience. (Caradog Jones, for 
many years the Association’s secretary, was an expatriate Welsh- 
man; about the time he retired, C. R. Williams became vice- 
chairman and later chairman; and when he himself retired earlier 
this year, John S. Davies became vice-chairman. It must be some 
considerable time since the Association did not number among its 
national officers someone from the Principality.) 

The Association thought during the summer that there would be 
some advantage in handing over the whole writing and preparation 
of one issue of the Bulletin to the Welsh Council of TA branches; 
and accordingly the Spring issue of next year will come from Wales. 
The editor, for this occasion, will be John Davies. The writer of 
these notes will have a short holiday from editorial work, in which 
to prepare his case to put before the A.G.M. next spring; and a 
precedent may well be established that will add to the value and 


interest of the Bulletin, in its future issues. pi 
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LIBERAL STUDIES IN A COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 


by Peter Madgwick 


Here are some reflections and impressions about the teaching of 
liberal studies in a College of Advanced Technology. My qualifi- 
cations for setting them down are simple and possibly inadequate. 
As a Tutor in the University Extra-Mural Department at Notting- 
ham, I have this year taken two classes in Politics and Government 
at the Loughborough College of Advanced Technology. Thus, I 
have seen something of the subject from the inside, if only at the 
rate of two hours per week. Two dozen pupils facing a teacher in 
the class-room are notoriously a solvent of educational theory (only 
less so than three dozen pupils). What I have left to say may perhaps 
inform extra-mural people, and stimulate the full-time practitioners 
to refutation. 

Any short definition of the content of liberal studies begs several 
questions; but we are helpless without the attempt. I would say 
with Pope that the proper study of mankind is man; and I would 
add that the study should be appropriate to a man fully alive in 
his own age. 

While it might be possible to secure broad agreement about the 
general direction of the liberal studies among teachers, the students 
themselves may have their misgivings. According to a report of a 
Conference of students in Colleges of Advanced Technology 
*, . . lectures (in the liberal studies) should be of such a nature that 
they appeal to the general interest of the students—topics such as 
Hi-fi and stereophonic sound, underwater hunting and photography, 
travel in foreign countries and rally organisation were suggested’. 
This would be extremely discouraging if experience did not show 
that technical students have in fact intellectual interests far more 
humane in scope than these hobbies. There have been moments 
during the year when I have had doubts about this, but I am con- 
vinced at the end that most students either start with an interest 
in the liberal studies, or may be persuaded to such an interest. 

There is, it must be admitted, a greater problem of interest and 
incentive than with the adult student. The adult student comes to 
the class only if he is interested; the technical student is there by 
some degree of compulsion. The technical student, moreover, bears 
a great burden of lectures and tutorials, as great as the adult’s burden 
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of daily work, and more exhaustive perhaps of intellectual élan. 
Liberal studies compete for commodities in desperately short supply 
—time and energy. The solution to this problem lies above all in 
first-rate teaching. But there is also a public relations job to be done 
in explaining the relevance and purpose of the liberal studies. The 
degree of compulsion needs to be moderated or at least disguised. 
Some choice of seminar within the necessity to follow one course or 
another might be offered (this, incidentally, was another of the 
recommendations of the Student Conference I referred to). More- 
over, the customary intra-mural incentive schemes, marking and 
examining, cannot in my experience be ruled out. Assessment is 
required for administrative reasons, anyway; and in a world which 
revolves around examinations, an unexamined subject is likely to 
be pushed to the margins of the student’s total effort. Still, an 
examination throws a shadow backwards over the course, and 
replaces the real and vital purpose of liberal studies with an artifi- 
cial and irrelevant sense of urgency. The unobtrusive assessment 
of work done during the course seems to me infinitely preferable : 
fairer for assessment, and naturally arising from and contributing 
to the work of the course. 

If, notwithstanding, an examination needs to be held, it ought 
to be regarded as a continuation of the teaching process by other 
means. The normal examination is a severe test of memory and 
rapidity of thought, both valuable qualities, but already sufficiently 
practised and tested in the student’s technical work. In a liberal 
studies examination the use of books and notes should be allowed; 
or else previous information should be given about the question 
paper. With regard to the form of the questions, I have used the 
traditional essay-type question—‘discuss’, ‘assess’, ‘how far?’, and 
all that terrifying tribe which is satisfactory, I think, if it is used 
to train students in the techniques of thought and expression, and 
not simply to sort out those who can and those who cannot do these 
things by the light of Nature. I have also used, with less success, 
sets of quotations drawn from a variety of what I took to be 
interesting and stimulating sources—an Observer ‘Comment’, a 
television interview with Lord Attlee, a Russian Embassy propa- 
ganda leaflet. The comments which I tho. ght these would imme- 
diately arouse, even in students with weak memories, slow minds 
and no swotting behind them, were not always made; and I con- 
cluded that the indirect approach might be better limited to class- 
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work. It would be worth trying multiple-choice questions as a 
relatively painless method of testing factual knowledge. The results, 
as with most examinations, provide an assessment of the teacher 
as well as the student. 


History and politics are among the subjects that ought to be 
offered, in a liberal studies programme, and I should like to com- 
ment on both. History is much overrated and misused as a subject 
in itself: history is a method of study, applicable to most subjects, 
but notably employed in the study of man and society. It has two 
great values for the specialist student. First, it is a study in breadth, 
in which the student must grapple with the medieval church as 
well as with rgth century poverty; with the Tudor Navy and with 
Victorian Railways; with Newton in the 17th Century and with 
Newman in the gth. Second, it is a study in time and continuity; 
there are threads which connect historically the disparate topics 
just mentioned. But these values can proceed only from concen- 
trated and extended study: for lack of time they are not available 
in the liberal studies of a College of Technology. There, I would 
suggest, history can be used on narrow fronts, in which relevance 
to a contemporary concern with man and society is quite clear and 
substantial. Thus, a history of England should not be attempted; 
still less that cold-war product, a history of Western Civilisation. 
A political and constitutional history of England might be valuable 
if it were designed to illuminate contemporary government and 
politics: at least equal time should, however, be spent on con- 
temporary problems. A history of towns or transport or industrial 
organisation might be treated similarly; but general social history 
would be too broad and shapeless for such a survey course. 

But history in a technical college need not be confined to survey 
courses in which the time scale determines the selection and order- 
ing of material. It is unlikely that the technical student will be 
able to study enough history to acquire a sense of historical time 
(I am not sure that anyone under 30 can do so anyway), and little 
will be lost by ignoring time-scales and resorting to history seriatim 
for answers to questions raised in other studies. For example, a 
general discussion of Technology and Society should lead to the only 
reasonably well-organised collection of evidence we have on the 
subject, the history of the Industrial Revolution in Britain. (There 
are several relevant topics—the genesis of industrial inventions, 
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the relative contributions of engineers, administrators and politicians 
to the building of roads and railways; the effect of these on social 
mobility and the growth of towns; the incursions of government 
into industry, and industry into government—and many more.) 
Again a discussion of the problem of human relations, which affect 
a College Union as much as a Trade Union or a Cabinet, might 
introduce an account of Elizabeth’s relations with her Council. For 
other aspects of man-management, students might be induced to 
worry about the problems which Oliver Cromwell solved so 
drastically. In this way, students may acquire an awareness of per- 
sonality, their own and others’, which is an important element in 
the process of personal maturation. 

This seems to be the proper design for most historical teaching 
in Technical Colleges: the contemporary starting point and the 
excursion with limited objectives into small sectors of the whole 
historical front. I sometimes wonder whether much of the teaching 
of that mushroom subject, the history of science, is based less on 
these notions of contemporary relevance than on the simple assump- 
tion that history confers a liberal aura on any subject whatsoever. 
This is flattering to the historian, but not true.* 


There is likely to be more general agreement among educationists 
about the values of teaching politics and government; but, again, it 
may be difficult to persuade students of the propriety of such studies. 
In my experience this is not due to political apathy, but to more 
positive feelings—a resistance to politics, and to a certain indelicacy 
attributed to the subject. The resistance is an expression of a lack 
of respect both for politics and politicians. The politicians ought 
to save themselves, but the activity must be defended; and its defence 
makes a good starting point for the whole subject. The indelicacy 
arises not, I think, from the student’s unwillingness to commit him- 
self, but from a lack of adult poise (natural in people not yet fully 
adult). The student is reluctant to display his opinions in public 
and to submit them to interrogation and discussion. The adult 


* It also seems a pity to me that the Technical College student should be so 
firmly labelled ‘technologist’ or ‘scientist’ and have all his interests deduced from 
that label. Reflection suggests that he is also a human being, with wider needs and 
interests; experience suggests that he hopes in his liberal studies to escape 
Technology awhile. There is a corresponding tendency in the WEA and in 
University adult education to deduce intellectual needs and interests from the mere 
membership of a Trade Union. 
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student is more willing to lay his ideas on the table, though he may 
often expect to pick them up again intact. These difficulties can be 
overcome by an effective and realistic justification of politics in a 
democracy; and by the establishment of a relationship of confidence 
and freedom between teacher and student. 

What should be taught in a politics and government course in a 
College of Technology? The fundamentals of the British Con- 
stitution ought to be dealt with, though not at the length suggested 
by such a portentous label. Some comparative study is worthwhile, 
for its own sake and to clarify British practice. Beyond that there 
is a rapidly expanding field of political studies in which selection 
will have to be made. There is a case for making some study of 
political ideas, so that students may try their minds at converting 
notions about political facts into theoretical generalisations. There 
is a case, too, for looking into the sociological study of politics, in 
order to introduce a consideration of method in general and in par- 
ticular the methods of social science. Beyond that the selection 
seems best made according to the interests of students, bearing in 
mind that politically Westminster and Whitehall are remote. But 
some political activity takes place nearer home. Students belong, or 
are soon to belong to that important class, the new voters, and 
studies of elections and electoral behaviour are relevant. Local 
government, again, is within their experience. Trade Unions are 
acknowledged to be part of the real world they inhabit, and ought 
to be included in any discussion of democracy and political power 
(whether or not trade unions also appear in the industrial Manage- 
ment syllabus). Most students read newspapers and the political 
significance of the press and public opinion is worth attention, 
especially as newspapers provide an easy source of original study- 
material. Studies of this kind will continually lead students to the 
wider social context of politics, and provision needs to be made 
for pursuing these related subjects. 


Lecturers in liberal studies have to teach, not lecture; the tech- 
niques of adult education, not the university, are appropriate. There 
should be discussion: not the exchanging of pre-formed opinions, 
obiter dicta and gossip, but the carefully designed and guided 
progressive examination of the topic; a dialogue with information, 
questions and assessment by the tutor. All this is not easy, to say 
the least, in a class of twenty-four or more. In exposition the tutor 
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needs constantly to find a point of entry, a concrete detail from 
which he can derive the sense of his topic: yesterday’s Union 
meeting, today’s Daily Sketch, the politics involved in the organisa- 
tion of a Christmas Party, or the power-structure of a College of 
Technology; the philosophy implied in a shopkeeper’s resisting the 
Inspector of Weights and Measures. Modern biographies should be 
ransacked for the pertinent and vivid illustration. It does not matter, 
in the beginning, if such material gives only a partial, one-sided or 
downright inaccurate view. For the general shape and importance 
of the topic must first be established in the student’s mind; the 
search for further material and its refinement follow naturally, on 
the initiative of the student. Tentative assessments and value judg- 
ments may then be introduced, and these, again, may serve as 
working hypotheses for further research and thought. 

Both reading and writing are essential elements in the liberal 
studies. Given the limitation on the student’s time the most detailed 
guidance on reading needs to be given, for few books can be read 
whole. It is unfair to the students to assume that they already know 
how to read; they need training. Similarly they need training in 
writing; the writing of an essay is wasted (except for assessment 
purposes) unless it is followed by a detailed commentary from the 
tutor. For lack of time this may often have to be done collectively. 
It is a salutary experience for the tutor to provide a duplicated 
model essay. 

Looking back over these notes, I feel rising in me the professional 
man’s instinct to fly for cover, to hide from impious gaze the 
revelation of what actually happened at the point of contact with 
the client. But the teacher’s craft is not a mystery, except in the sense 
that it must be continuously experimental: or, to put it another 
way, which shall be my justification and my excuse, no-one knows 
all the answers. 
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ANCIENT PEOPLES AND PLACES: 
Books for the Archaeology Class 
by J. X. W. P. Corcoran, F.S.A. 


Two series of books at present being published are of great value 
to the archaeology class as they help to overcome the difficulty of 
providing easily accessible material for study. So much of the basic 
material is published in specialised and often expensive journals 
that the tutor must find difficulty in recommending reading matter. 
This is aggravated in dealing with the archaeology of countries 
other than those in the British Isles when language difficulties may 
prove another hazard. 

The first volume in the archaeology section of the Hutchinson 
University Library, edited by Professor C. F. C. Hawkes, is Town 
and Country in Roman Britain by A. L. F. Rivet and this has 
already been reviewed in this journal.* The second, by Glyn Daniel, 
is The Megalith Builders of Western Europe.+ It is difficult to see 
for whom this book was written despite its inclusion in such a series. 
Newcomers to the study of chambered tombs will be deterred by 
the needlessly complicated discussion not only of theories long ago 
discarded but even of simple terminology. The more experienced 
students will find nothing new apart from one or two ideas which 
space did not allow Dr Daniel to develop. The chapters on the 
West Mediterranean, France and the British Isles are the best in 
the book. In these are summarised most recent theories. This is a 
disappointing book probably because the author could not decide 
on the approach to take in such a limited space. He would have done 
well to study Mr Rivet’s approach. 

Dr Daniel is the general editor of Ancient Peoples and Places, a 
new series published by Thames and Hudson of which ten volumes 
have so far appeared.t This series is desigred to meet the needs of 

* ADULT EDUCATION, XXXI, 1958, 228. (Hutchinson, 1958, 10s. 6d.) 

+ Hutchinson, 1958. 18s. 

t The ten volumes published by Thames and Hudson at 25s. with their publication 
date (first edition) are: 

1. Peru, G. H. S. Bushnell, 1956. 

. The Scythians, T. Talbot Rice, 1 

. Sicily Sates the Greeks, L. Bernabo Brea, 1957. 

. Denmark before the Vikings, O. Klindt-Jensen, 1957. 
The Low Countries, S. J. de Laet, 1958. 


. The Celts, T. G. E. Powell, 1958. 
. The Etruscans, Raymond Bloch, 1958. 
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both the student and the general reader and as both réles are 


_ generally combined in the adult student several books from the 


series are essential for the archaeology class book-box. 

Dr Daniel’s wide knowledge of archaeology is put to excellent use 
in his choice of subjects and authors both of which are sufficiently 
varied to range from Peru to Japan and from Sicily to Early Christian 
Ireland in the volumes so far published. Each volume is well illus- 
trated by plates and line drawings, maps and tables, and well 
supplied with bibliographies. In this article I shall attempt to discuss 
these volumes from the view-point of the tutor of an adult class in 
archaeology. 

Professor L, Bernabd Brea has written a fine volume on Sicily 
before the Greeks. In this he gives a straightforward account of the 
island from the palaeolithic period to the foundation of the first 
Greek colonies in the eighth century B.c. Incorporated is much un- 
published material and this may prove a little intimidating to some 
students. For those who wish to master the Prehistory of the Central 
Mediterranean the basic evidence is here offered in carefully arranged 
chronological order, admirably illustrated by line-drawings and 

lates. 

: Sicily is important in the context of European Prehistory on 
account ot her position in the Mediterranean where she received 
influences trom both the eastern and western shores anc the archaeo- 
logical associations determined on Sicilian sites are of great value. 
Professor Brea’s own excavations on Lipari in the Aeolian Islands 
have provided a detailed stratigraphical sequence and it is useful 
to have in English his own account of this. 

This is the sort of book which helps to overcome the difficulties 
of the tutor referred to in the first paragraph of this article. Although 
it is not such easy reading as some of its companion volumes it is 
an admirable addition to the literature of European Prehistory 
available to English readers. 

A second volume in the series is also dedicated to part of Mediter- 
ranean Europe. Professor Raymond Bloch in The Etruscans 
discusses various facets of current knowledge and opinion about 
this enigmatic people. It is generally accepted that Greece and Rome 
contributed to the development of Western Civilisation but the 


8. Early Christian Ireland, Liam and Maire de Paor, 1958. 
9. Wessex before the Celts, J. F. S. Stone, 1958 
10. Japan before Buddhism, J. Edward Kidder, Jnr., 1959. 
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factors governing the development of Graeco-Roman civilisation 
are not generally understood or even recognised except by scholars. 
The recent work on Mycenaean culture and the recognition that its 
language was basically Greek has begun to bring into more general 
currsncy some appreciation of the origins of Hellenic culture. 
Similar appreciation of the Etruscan contribution to Roman culture 
will be helped by this book. 

The Etruscans, however, are worthy of study on their own 
account despite the many difficulties of interpretation and gaps in 
knowledge. It is still not known whether the Etruscan culture was 
autochthonous or whether it was brought to Tuscany by immi- 
grants from the east, perhaps Asia Minor. Professor Bloch discusses 
both theories, together with a third possibility not widely held— 
that of an origin north of the Alps. He is most fair in his appraisal 
of the evidence and favours a sort of via media. The second great 
difficulty surrounding Etruscology is the language which has not 
yet been deciphered. The reasons for this are discussed simply. 

The greater part of the book describes the growth and history of 
the Etruscan people and discusses the rich content of its culture. Of 
particular interest are the Etruscan religion and the magnificent 
tombs which have provided so much detailed evidence of the life 
of the people. Throughout the book one is conscious all the time of 
the debt Rome owed the Etruscans in matters material, artistic and 
spiritual. 

Four volumes have so far appeared which deal with northern 
and western Europe. Of these Early Christian Ireland is discussed 
below. The other three deal with geographical areas culturally 
connected in prehistoric times, Denmark, the Low Countries and 
Wessex. One can sympathise with Dr Ole Klindt-Jensen in the 
difficulty he must have had in compressing the material for his 
Denmark before the Vikings. One can also envy him the richness 
of that material and the enlightened laws of his country towards 
her ancient past. 

Contacts between Denmark and Britain from the Mesolithic to 
the Anglo-Saxon invasions make background knowledge of Danish 
Prehistory essential for the understanding of British. In this book 
the student will find an excellent introduction. Despite his interest 
in the later periods Dr Klindt-Jensen has been fair in his allocation 
of space to each period. In a review of this length it is impossible to 
do justice to a book which includes discussion of such well-known 
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and important sites and artifacts as Barkaer, the Trundholm sun- 
chariot, the Gundestrup bowl, the Hjortspring boat and the Tollund 
Man. 

Special mention must be made of some of the plates in this 
volume. Photographs of the many beautiful artifacts are presented 
in a refreshingly unconventional form. The use of highlights and 
dark shadow not only make them extremely pleasing to look at but 
they enhance the study value of the photographs. The bibliography 
is useful, particularly as it draws attention to the fact that many 
Scandinavian scholars either publish in English or add English 
summaries to their publications. 

Professor S. J. de Laet has had a different problem in concen- 
trating his material for The Low Countries. Less spectacular in 
the content of its prehistoric past this part of Europe in Prehistory— 
no less than in History—has by virtue of its geographical position 
acted as a clearing house for ideas and movements from eastern and 
western, northern and southern Europe. Again, the understanding 
of the Prehistory of the Low Countries is essential for that of Britain. 

Here, as in southern Britain, Neolithic influences from both east 
and west merged but in the Low Countries the evidence is fuller 
and therefore more complicated. It is in this part of Europe and in 
south-eastern England that the north European contribution to the 
Windmill Hill Culture may eventually be isolated. The succeed- 
ing Bronze Age is less dramatic than that of many parts of Europe 
but for British Prehistory it is important in its receiving immigrants 
from Britain. The meticulous excavation of Dutch Bronze Age 
round barrows has provided valuable information on prehistoric 
ritual practices whose value is not confined to the Low Countries. 

It might appear appropriate that the first book in this series to 
deal with Britain should be devoted to Wessex although this area 
has recently been studied in greater detail by Grinsell.* There is 
little doubt that this area in the Early Bronze Age was rich and 
important, otherwise it would be difficult to account for the mere 
existence of Stonehenge and Avebury. The pre-eminence of Early 
Bronze Age Wessex has tended in the minds of at least two genera- 
tions of English archaeologists to shed its aura backwards in time to 
the Neolithic period. What one may term a ‘Wesseco-centric’ 
approach has hindered the appreciation of several problems of 
culture and chronology within the British Isles. Only now is the 


* L. V. Grinsell, The Archaeology of Wessex, Methuen, 1958, 50s. 
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possibility becoming accepted that the Windmill Hill Culture 
(whose type-site has yet to receive definitive publication) may not 
be entitled to the position it has so far enjoyed as a norm for other 
primary neolithic cultures in the British Isles, J. F. S. Stone in his 
Wessex before the Celts, however, apparently accepted this position, 
expressing surprise that neolithic houses are known even in Co. 
Limerick and that the southern part of the Irish Sea was not 
unknown to neolithic colonists! He mentions the possibility recently 
suggested by Piggott that the Windmill Hill Culture may share in 
part some common ancestry with the continental Michelsberg 
Culture. It may yet prove possible to demonstrate that the Windmill 
Hill Culture is a hybrid of Western Neolithic and influences derived 
from Continental Europe and may therefore post-date the primary 
neolithic cultures of the Irish Sea area. The problem of the origin 
of the unchambered long-barrow and causewayed-camp can no 
longer be solved without reference to Continental Europe. The 
section in this book on the Windmill Hill Culture is disappointing 
and it is strange that there is no illustration of either a causewayed- 
camp or an unchambered long-barrow. In contrast the recent excava- 
tion of the chambered tomb at West Kennel is over-illustrated. 

Considerable space is rightly given to the Wessex Culture, 
illustrated by some very well-chosen plates. Stone seems to have been 
unhappy in his attempt to discuss the significance of the henge 
monument although his descriptive sections on the structural 
phases will be of value to students new to British Pre-history. 

In general this is an unbalanced book. Too much space has been 
given to the author’s own special interests such as the trade in stone 
axes. Dr Stone will always be remembered for his pioneer scientific 
researches but a more balanced account should have been attempted 
for this series. This may seem a harsh criticism but the Wessex 
material is so well known and has been discussed so often that any 
general work dealing with it must be judged by only the highest 
standards. 

Two volumes deal with complex civilisation of continental pro- 
portions. Both Mrs Tamara Talbot-Rice in The Scythians and 
T. G. E. Powell in The Celts are bold in tackling their respective 
subjects. They have admirably succeeded in presenting a considerable 
body of information within a small compass. More important, these 
two books are the only modern monographs in English on their 
respective peoples. Neither the Scythians nor the Celts enjoyed true 
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political hegemony although both imposed their cultures on peoples 
widely spread, the one in Asia, the other in Europe. 

The great value of The Scythians is that it makes accessible the 
latest results of research into a formidable people who were con- 
stantly impinging on the eastern boundaries of prehisw-ric Europe 
and the western limits of the prehistoric Far East. A very full 
picture of the way of life of these nomads is given, based on the 
evidence of their frozen burial mounds in southern Russia which 
have preserved large quantities of perishable objects. 

Like the Celts whom they influenced, the Scythians produced. a 
magnificent art, particularly in metal working and this was trans- 
mitted into the repertoire of European tradition. The plates illus- 
trating this book are excellent, particularly as few of them have 
been seen in Western Europe. European Prehistory—and its 
History—was frequently affected by pressure from the east and 
this book describes one of the more easily identified people con- 
tributing to it. As such it could be read with profit not only in the 
Archaeology class but also in one on International Relations. 

So valuable is Mr Powell’s The Celts that it is difficult to imagine 
how it was possible to have remained so long without a general 
study of that great people. It is not generally realised that the greater 
part of Western Europe was Celtic before it became part of the 
Roman Empire. There was never a Celtic empire but a pan-Celtic 
civilisation was imposed on various earlier prehistoric cultures in 
Europe from Ireland in the west to the Rhine and Danube and 
beyond, even into Asia Minor. In their time the Celts were 
feared by Greeks, Romans and Etruscans and had they been able 
to develop some form of centralised government they might well 
have imposed on Europe a political unity to match their unity of 
culture. 

That this could not happen at such a time is obvious from a study 
of Celtic origins. These are necessarily discussed in some detail 
for without understanding the factors governing the development 
of Celtic civilisation it is impossible either to appreciate its strength 
or to explain its weaknesses. With so much material at his disposal, 
archaeological, linguistic and literary, Mr Powell concentrates on 
presenting three chapters dealing with the Celts in life, their beliefs 
and the survival of their culture into later historic times. 

The plates in this book are excellent particularly as the author has 
carefully chosen both the unfamiliar (to English readers at least) and 
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the familiar photographed from less familiar angles, such as the 
‘Dying Gaul’. Here are shown the glories of La Teéne art, the 
massive military earthworks and the impressive cult-objects. In a 
study of this size any Celtic scholar could point out minor omissions. 
The only wonder is that so much has been included. This book will 
long be the standard introduction to these remarkable people. 

Early Christian Ireland describes in part the development of 
this Celtic civilisation in a single country after the arrival of 
Christianity in the fifth century a.p. In a book of this size Liam and 
Maire de Paor have wisely avoided comment on controversial topics, 
such as that centred on St. Patrick, and have successfully told the 
story of Ireland’s development in the second half of the first 
millennium a.p. It would be easy again to point to omissions in the 
text but it is realised that some selection was inevitable. The choice 
was wise and perhaps in a series of this sort it is right that emphasis 
should be given to archaeological material. This is admirably pre- 
sented and the work of the authors and other scholars in detailed 
studies is competently synthesised. The bibliography is to be com- 
mended and students will have little difficulty in following up the 
references given. 

It is sometimes too easily assumed that the whole of Western 
Europe underwent a similar historical experience, passing from Pre- 
history to modern nation states by means of the Roman Empire 
and its subsequent destruction by barbarians coupled with a Rome- 
directed Christianity, and so on to the Reformation. Ireland 
remained outside this development and the theme and great 
interest of this book is the grafting of Christianity on to a barbaric 
Celtic civilisation, more primitive in the fifth century a.p. than that 
Celtic civilisation Caesar encountered in the Gaul of the first 
century B.c. Ireland was neither conquered by Roman arms nor 
was she subjected to the city-centred civilisation—civilisation in its 
restricted sense—of the Mediterranean mind. Christianity after the 
collapse of the Roman Empire borrowed much of the older 
imperial organisation. But Irish Christianity was centred on the 
monastery, a primitive monasticism unlike that of later mediaeval 
times. There were bound to be conflicts. Yet out of much unpromis- 
ing material Ireland produced saints, scholars and artists which she 
freely sent out in barbarian Europe. It is ironic that this isolated 
island, barely touched by Roman contact, should have preserved so 
much of the classical heritage of learning and helped to give it 
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back to a barbarian Europe then striving towards a rebirth of the 
civilisation their own forebears had helped to destroy. In addition, 
Ireland in the eighth century produced a magnificent art, part 
product of her Christianity and Celtic artistic conventions. 

This, then, is Early Christian Ireland, a book of value to the 
student of the latter part of the first millennium a.p. in Europe. It 
will also be of value to the art appreciation class as the photographs 
of the many Irish master-pieces of metal working are splendid. 

The two remaining books in the series deal with Peru, by G. H. S. 
Bushnell, and Japan before Buddhism, by J. Edward Kidder, Jnr. 
Both provide fascinating reading and although they are less likely 
to be found in the book-box of the average archaeology class than 
the eight volumes just discussed they help to fill a gap in easily 
accessible literature. The present writer has been asked in class on 
many occasions when dealing with the development of civilisation 
in the Old World, ‘What was happening in America and the Far 
East?’. Here in microcosm is part of the answer. 

In these two volumes, perhaps even better than in those dealing 
with the Old World, one can see how the prehistoric past has con- 
tributed to the development of modern civilisation. To European 
eyes the art and cult-objects of Peru and Japan may seem bizarre 
and unnatural but many of the simpler artifacts would not be out 
of place in Europe. Once accustomed to the different idioms the 
reader is soon impressed by the basic similarities. 

Peru and Japan before Buddhism deserve attention. They will 
surely find it in any class which is studying the wider problems of 
archaeological interpretatation for here, remote from familiar 
European prehistoric cultures, one can study the gradual progres- 
sion through the Three Ages of stone, bronze and iron into History. 
One might wish that there had been more line drawings, particularly 
of smaller artifacts, in Dr Bushnell’s book. Comparison with Dr 
Kidder’s however, suggests that both the publishers and the general 
editor are constantly seeking to improve the mode of presentation. 

Messrs Thames and Hudson and Dr Glyn Daniel are to be con- 
gratulated on their series. All interested in the past await with 
pleasurable anticipation the remaining volumes which will embrace 
The Vikings and Malta, The Myceneans and China, The Indo- 
Europeans and Babylon among others. When completed Ancient 
Peoples and Places will prove to have been one of the important 
publishing ventures of post-war years. 
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SHORT NOTES 


Advertising and Recruitment 

WEA branches annually have to consider how to advertise their 
classes: to whom circulars should be sent, what amount of space 
to buy in local newspapers, whether the expense of putting bills in 
buses will justify itself. There are problems about the lay-out and 
phrasing of leaflets. Two things are usually in their minds as they do 
so—and in the minds of others similarly engaged in making publi- 
city for adult education classes. There is, first, the lesson of many 
years of WEA experience, that new students come most frequently 
because present students bring them, and that impersonal advertising 
addressed to the public at large has usually disappointing results. 
Second, there is the old dilemma of ends and means. The adver- 
tising which works most dramatically upon the public does so by 
means which most adult education practitioners privately and 
publicly deplore; and one of the hoped-for results of participation 
in serious adult study is that students should come to erect for them- 
selves defences against normal advertising methods. We can there- 
fore not allow ourselves to compete with the detergents and candy- 
bars. But unless we try to make our own voice heard in the same 
arena, how can we successfully advertise at all? 

The answer, clearly, lies in some form of selective approach. Here 
we come across a difficulty, for we know far less about the habits 
and requirements of our potential students than we should. The 
problem of advertising merges into the general problem of recruit- 
ment; if it does not do so, it must remain either trivial or merely 
typographical. For years the WEA has had traditional sources of 
recruitment in the trade unions and the co-operative movement; 
and for years, these have not been as effective as doctrine has 
required us to consider them. The present tendency to form special 
segregated trade union classes has its own justification, and it has 
been well argued from time to time in these pages; but it is also 
a consequence of a failure of traditional recruitment to the WEA in 
its wider aspect. The WEA still gets students, of course; but it is 
often not clear how it gets them, or where they come from. The 
notorious imperfections of WEA methods of classifying students 
obviously contribute to this ignorance. Extension classes of the newer 
style also recruit well; no one has yet shown that this is achieved 
on the basis of a full and coherent analysis of the social needs 
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for adult education, however, and largely the success of the new 
extension movement represents the triumph of empiricism. 
Empiricism is valuable until it turns into dogmatic empiricism. 

Advertising and publicity will have been discussed at a conference 
at the University College of North Staffordshire before these words 
appear in print, and a future issue will, it is hoped, report on it. 
The general question of recruitment of adult classes is the subject 
of an important publication from Vaughan College : J. D. Gould’s 
The Recruitment of Adult Students, price 2s. 6d. from the Depart- 
ment of Adult Education, The University, Leicester. Here we have 
a first approach made by a sociologist to the problem. Though a 
tremendous amount remains to do, this study is admirably conceived 
and startling in some of its conclusions. 


Contributions to, and comments upon, the foregoing 
TUTORS’ BULLETIN section are invited. They should be sent 
to ]. Levitt, 2 Hartington Street, Leek, Staffs. 
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THE BOSTON EXPERIMENT 


In the Annual Report, 1957-58, of the Educational Centres Association 
it was recorded that: ‘Boston is engaged in a deliberately planned effort 
to create an active members’ organisation.’ The problem behind the plan 
was that of defining the réle of an established WEA branch when an 
adult education centre, financed jointly by a university and by the LEA, 
is set up in the same town. Now that the plan has been tested over a 
session’s work, a note on why the plan was necessary, what it was and 
how it has worked out may provoke thought in wider circles. 

Boston is a town of about 25,000 inhabitants and its size has changed 
little since the First World War. WEA classes were held there from 
1919 onwards, and a Branch was founded in 1927. A programme of about 
four classes a year was run thereafter until July 8th, 1946, when the 
A.G.M. was held for the first time in Pilgrim College, newly established 
by the then Department of Adult Education of University College, 
Nottingham. At the meeting a programme of four classes, with a possible 
fifth, was agreed for the following year. The first note of expansion was 
heard in the minutes of the next A.G.M., when the class programme was 
doubled, and the minutes contain a comment on this ambitious design. 
The first hint of difficulties arising from the partnership is to be found 
in the minutes of the A.G.M. in 1948, and these difficulties expressed 
themselves in terms of finance. The financial question was to become 
central to the whole problem of the relation of the Branch to the College. 

All concerned wished to see the Branch, which had, after all, paved 
the way for Pilgrim College, play a clearly defined part in the new 
arrangements, but as a consequence it found itself subjected to two 
conflicting pressures. One reaction to the new situation was that the 
Branch should continue to exist within the College as a separate unit, 
which collected its own fees and managed its own affairs. Otherwise, 
it was argued, it would lose its identity. 

This view was strongly opposed by the Warden, whose policy was 
based on the idea that an adult education centre must function as a 
homogeneous community, if it is to be more than an impersonal institu- 
tion or a collection of classrooms. In his view, it must be a college in 
the proper sense of the term, or else the active student interest, which 
is vital to the working of adult education, will have no proper channel 
of expression. As the stimulation of this very student interest is one 
of the cardinal raisons d’étre of the WEA, this would seem to point 
forward to an important réle for the Branch as an essential partner 
in the new arrangements. 
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The idea of membership of a homogeneous community, then, was 
established from the start, expressed in the form of a composite fee for 
all students, whether they already belonged or wished to belong to the 
WEA or not. But everyone ‘belonged’ to Pilgrim College. Membership 
of the WEA was expressed in 1948 not by payment of an extra 5s., as 
was then still usual elsewhere, but by stating one’s wish on a College 
enrolment card specially designed to make the choice clear. Despite 
various compromises, the problem of dividing the composite pool of fees 
thus created between the College and the Branch, in a way which demon- 
strated clearly the differing yet complementary tasks performed by each, 
remained unsolved. The next few years proved sad ones for the Branch. 
Despite loyal support from the original members, its influence declined, 
and in terms of membership it did not benefit greatly from the steadily 
increasing numbers of students using Pilgrim College. Branch member- 
ship in 1947-48 was fifty out of eighty College members; in 1953-54, when 
the College had just reached 200 members, there were still only fifty-two 
members of the WEA. In 1957-58 the proportion had improved to 
eighty-four out of 213 members. 

Branch finances reflected this state of affairs, and despite many 
ingenious schemes to divide the fee money, it was often unable to meet 
District dues. The main reason for this decline seems to have been a 
double one. The various financial schemes were purely mathematical, 
and bore no obvious relation to any task the Branch was supposed to be 
doing. There was, further, no clear connection between the réle of the 
WEA Branch as a voluntary body and that of District as an actual 
provider of classes, and thus no overt reason why the WEA should pro- 
vide any one class in College as distinct from any other. By many students 
this was interpreted as ‘Why does the WEA exist at all?’, since it 
appeared that the classes would go on anyway. 

In 1958 a solution became imperative in view of the impending new 
constitution of the College, transferring greater responsibility for its 
running to the LEA. In the course of yet further discussions of the 
financial insolvency of the Branch, in the spring of 1958 a glimmer of a 
solution was seen by putting together what until then had come to be 
regarde:| as separate problems. It was seen that what was required was 
a means of making clear to anyone who came to a class at Pilgrim 
College that the WEA Branch was entitled to a certain proportion of 
the fees paid, because the WEA locally as a voluntary body, and at 
District level as a providing body, did this or that particular job. It was 
necessary to avoid technicalities, and to say this in the form of: ‘What 
can the WEA do here?’ The glimmer was seen in the word proportion. 

It was proposed that a formula be found whereby the funds received 
by the Branch would be in direct proportion to the number of students 
who opted to join it. The challenge would be to present them with clear 
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reasons for so joining. A special meeting of the existing Branch com- 
mittee, fortified by class secretaries for all the classes in the College, 
was called to discuss the proposal. It proved to be one of the best 
attended and most stimulating ‘policy meetings’ ever held at the College. 
The principle was adopted unanimously. 

A subsequent meeting was led by the discussion of the proposed 
financial formula to review also distinctive tasks that the WEA should 
undertake as a contribution to the life of the College. Certain pioneer 
projects were decided upon to provide courses for specific groups of 
people who had remained largely untouched by the work of the College 
—as one member neatly put it, ‘to tear down the barbed wire round the 
College’. Committee members took the lead in making the necessary 
personal contacts for introducing courses for Trade Unionists, the 
Co-operative Women’s Guild and the United Nations Association. All 
three courses proved to be successful, and produced requests for more 
next year; but the first was outstandingly rewarding in that it made 
a reality of the often expressed desire of interesting the working man. 

New subjects were introduced as specifically WEA concerns: for 
example, a course on the European Common Market, arising out of a 
previously held Rally on the subject. A class centred on a new method 
of teaching musical appreciation was launched as a special effort of the 
Branch. The challenge of these projects, combined with the now much 
easier task of explaining just what the WEA was trying to do, was 
most effective both in reviving the interest of established members and 
in attracting new members, particularly from among people who had 
been attending College classes regularly, but had hitherto found no 
reason to join the Branch. 

Branch membership figures made an astonishing leap, rising to 206 
out of 251 members of the College. It may be argued that students had 
only to say ‘Yes’ or ‘No’, but so they did before. It is also important to 
note that a good half of the rise in College membership from 213 to 251 
was directly due to the pioneering efforts of the reorganised Branch, 
demonstrating that the tasks fulfilled by the Branch brought good not 
simply to the Branch but to the College as a whole. 

The financial formula first tried had to be slightly amended. That 
was simply because the Branch undertook to allow a larger sum than 
was foreseen to remain with the College. But the proportional principle 
has proved to be the correct one, and recent satisfactory negotiations 
with the LEA have underlined this. Of the total fee income to the 
College from the classes, half is available to the WEA. The actual 
amount of the half to be paid to the Branch is to be determined by the 
proportion of College members who opt to join it. This arrangement 
will ensure for the Branch a sound income—provided it continues to 
meet the challenge described in the previous paragraphs. 
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Another consequence of the changes was that the Branch found its 
proper place as an active partner in the proposed new constitution for 
Pilgrim College. Although represented along with the WEA District 
on the original governing body, the Branch as such had no place in the 
original constitution. In the new constitution the Branch Committee is 
recognised as the Students’ Representative Council of the College—with 
the important proviso that it should remain representative of the College 
members. 

Under these conditions the Branch has become exactly that ‘active 
members’ organisation’ which all concerned with the future of the 
College hoped would come into being. Together, these arrangements 
give formal expression to the original challenge the Branch had 
recognised as implicit in thinking out its position. 

KEITH BUTLER 
WEA Tutor Organiser, South Lincs. 
ALAN CHAMPION 


Warden of Pilgrim College. 


CONFERENCE OF WARDENS OF SHORT-TERM 
RESIDENTIAL COLLEGES 


I regard the Wardens’ Conference, to which I am privileged to act 
as corresponding secretary, as my annual autumn pick-me-up, and this 
year’s Conference proved no exception to the general rule. Captain and 
Mrs. Owen and their staff entertained us delightfully at Westham 
House in Warwickshire, in what proved to be the last few fine days of 
this astonishing season, and a festive note was struck by a visit to 
Stratford to see a performance of Othello. 

Socially pleasing as the occasion was, however, the Wardens were 
primarily gathered together for serious reflection, and in the short space 
of two and a half days they not only discussed their common interests 
and problems but listened to addresses by Mr R. D. Salter Davies, 
Chief Inspector for Further Education, on the place of short-term 
colleges in Further Education and by Professor Ross Waller on his 
trans-Atlantic visit; also to shorter talks by the Warden of Newbattle 
Abbey on the work of the long-term residential colleges, and by the 
Warden of Urchfont Manor on the American/European Conference on 
Residential Adult Education held at Tiengen, Germany, during August. 

It seems invidious to select portions of one address only for comment, 
but considerations of space vie with an editorial desire for justice. Mr 
Salter Davies wanted to see some new residential colleges, built for the 
purpose and not housed in isolated country mansions, situated in places 
such as, for example, York or Norwich, towns that were both aestheti- 
cally satisfying and intellectually alive. Tue existing residential college 
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movement had an important part to play in the development of further, 
including adult, education, notably perhaps in overcoming the current 
tendency to excessive fragmentation. Since the war there had been a 
revolution in Evening Institute work, which was steadily becoming 
less vocational, technical colleges were being exhorted to liberalise their 
curricula; Responsible Bodies were interested in residential provision. 
In all these fields the short-term colleges could demonstrate the particular 
contribution of residence and the value of the tutorial and discussion 
method as distinct from class instruction. There was room for longer 
courses than were generally held at the colleges, and LEAs should be 
encouraged to award bursaries to enable outstanding students from 
R.B. classes to attend them. 

Not all Wardens may have agreed with all Mr Salter Davies’ stimulat- 
ing pointers, but they provoked a lively discussion which continued, I 
suspect, long after the end of the formal session. J.c. 


NOTES FROM THE LIBRARIES 


Annual reports for 1957-58 and programmes of activities for 1958-59 
have reached me from a number of public libraries. In these notes, two 
main questions need be asked: How far have these libraries provided the 
books needed by adult classes in their areas? Have they undertaken 
any forms of adult education themselves? 


BOOK SUPPLY TO CLASSES 
The first question seems a straightforward one, and it might be expect- 
ed that annual reports would answer it, but, in fact, very few of them do. 
Here, for instance, is a typical extract : 
“Extra-Mural and W.E.A. classes have also had the usual loan 
collections throughout the session.” 
Fortunately, some libraries give more information than this. CarMar- 
THEN, for instance, reports that 
“special books were purchased for the 23 organized classes and 378 
issues were recorded. In many classes the books are used during 
lectures and records of readers are not maintained. In some cases it 
is difficult to estimate how much use is made of the books by students 
and tutors.” 

GLoucEsTERSHIRE supplied 36 classes with 755 books, and “‘all the tutors 
are pleased with the selection of books in which they take an active part”. 
‘Fhe West Ripinc has a Further Education, Music and Drama Depart- 
ment, from which ‘‘g1,809 books, plays and musical items were issued 
to 1,033 individual borrowers, schools, evening institutes, W.E.A. classes 
and private societies during the last 12 months”. The report does not say 
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how many of these were borrowed by classes, but comments “‘it is 
pleasing to note that this year there has been an increase of six in the 
number of W.E.A. classes borrowing books. Also the class members 
have made more use of the books. It is obvious, too, that tutors and class 
librarians have kept more accurate records”. 


These three reports in their various ways give some idea of what is 
happening, but surely much more information should be given. Members 
of adult classes form only a very small minority of borrowers, but it is 
to meet the needs of minorities of this kind that public libraries have 
been made a rate-financed service. If it is done properly, supplying books 
to adult classes is one of the most exacting tasks a librarian has to 
undertake, but it is also among the most fascinating. It calls for much 
more than mere mechanical provision of books from a list. The initial 
selection should be made after discussion between librarian and tutor, 
in which the tutor explains what he hopes to do in the class, and the 
librarian, having made the effort of imagination necessary to understand 
exactly what the tutor’s plans are, and to visualize the probable students, 
explains how far the resources of the library will enable him to help. 
Further discussions between librarian and tutor should take place from 
time to time as the class progresses. To provide the books needed by a 
class, close co-operation between the public library and the university 
extra-mural library is often necessary, special books may have to be 
borrowed from other libraries, and the tutor may have to alter his syllabus 
in order to avoid asking for virtually unobtainable books. When all this 
ends in a collection of books which gives tutor and students exactly what 
they need, there is a deep sense of satisfaction. And when a library’s book 
stock is inadequate, and it is all too obvious that little can be done for 
a keen class, there is a sense of frustration. Surely some of the satisfaction 
and the frustration should be reflected in Annual Reports. This is not 
a plea for purple patches, but simply a request for fuller and more exect 
reporting of something which should provide “good copy”. At the very 
least it should be possible to say how many classes needed books, how 
many had (from the public library or a co-operating library) all the books 
the tutor thought they necded, and, if some needs could not be met, what 
the difficulties were. 

In fact, it is probable that most county libraries and some municipal 
libraries do provide a substantial proportion of the books needed by 
classes in their areas, and that the position has improved considerably 
during the last two years. My evidence for this statement is chiefly my 
own experience of adult classes in the West Midlands, and opinions 
expressed to me by other extra-mural librarians. I cannot test my state- 
ment, as I should like to, by going to annual reports of public libraries, 
because most of them do not contain the information. 
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Librarians have often commented on the lack of knowledge which 
some tutors show of library facilities. To overcome this, LancasHireE has 
issued an excellent folder called Books for adult classes: a guide for 
tutors. This deals briefly but clearly with the various sources of book 
supply, and with differences between the arrangements for supplying 
extramural and WEA classes. My only criticism is of the colour- 
scheme: two pages of fairly close print, in a colour somewhere between 
red and brown, on a white background, left me somewhat dazed. 


ADULT EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 
’ The second question, concerning the extent to which libraries have 
undertaken any forms of adult education themselves, can be answered 
much more fully from the annual reports. Librarians are still divided 
between those who consider that this is something which public libraries 
should do, and those who consider that it is not; neither side in the debate 
seems to be any nearer convincing the other. No fresh arguments emerge 
from these annual reports, but there is a great deal of evidence to support 
the views of those who believe in the value of such work. Braprorp, for 
instance, held 46 lunch-hour concerts with an average attendance of 
346 per concert—worth doing as an end in itself, and surely also one of 
the best possible ways of increasing the use made of music and books on 
music in the library. Lunch-hour activities have a number of advantages: 
they are usually simpler to arrange than evening activities, they take place 
at a time when libraries are open, and they are usually popular, particularly 
in large towns. The Library Theatre at Mancnester had another 
successful year: during a 46-week season the resident company presented 
twelve admirably chosen plays, and made a net profit of £1,606. Add- 
itional facilities in the coffee bar of the theatre made it possible to offer 
light refreshments to users of the Central Library during the day, a 
matter which should not be dismissed as a mere detail, as it can play a 
very useful part in building up the idea of a library as a place in which 
books are used as well as one from which they are borrowed. A number # 
of libraries have organized film shows and concerts of gramophone 
records. In most cases films have proved popular, and have been used 
to stimulate interest in books based on them; it is interesting to note also 
that at Hackney “the German film, Die Letzte Brucke, with English 
sub-titles, was shown for the benefit of deaf residents, and proved so 
successful that it is proposed to repeat the experiment”. Gramophone 4 
recitals have for the most part attracted small but enthusiastic audiences, 
and there can be little doubt that they have increased the use made of 
gramophone records and books on music. 

Programmes of impressive range have, as usual, been undertaken at 
Duptey and Swinpon, at SHEFFIELD, where a point of particular interest 
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is an expansion of the excellent courses on the use of books and libraries, 
and at DacEenHam, where, in one branch library, “the outstanding even- 
ing of the year was a lecture by a doctor on “The medical uses of 
hypnosis’, using the branch librarian as a subject or victim”. Mr. O’Leary, 
by the way, heads this section of his report, “When the shop shuts”, 
and comments: “In addition to our bread-and-butter duties, the prog- 
ramme of extension activities had a highly successful year. We are loath 
to describe these as ‘Adult Education activities’ for this phrase brings to 
mind the over-earnest ‘vulture for culture’. The citizens who use our 
facilities are far from this.” I am sure they are, but does the phrase 
“Adult Education activities” really convey this to them? And does 
“extension activities”, his suggested alternative, convey anything at all? 
Neither term is really satisfactory—but can anybody suggest a better? 
E. P. PRITCHARD. 


Reprinted, by permission, from The Library Association Record (June, 1959). 


NATIONAL UNION OF TOWNSWOMEN’S GUILDS 
MUSIC CONFERENCE 


Nearly a thousand members of Townswomen’s Guilds were present 
at the National Union’s Music Conference, and no doubt they have since 
passed on to thousands of other fellow-members the skilful blend of 
instruction and entertainment provided for them. 

Dr Reginald Jacques, of Bach Choir fame, led off with ‘Rehearsing 
the Choir’. I am not normally able to frequent the world of music 
festivals and adjudicators, but it happened by coincidence that the 
evening before hearing Dr Jacques I met, in quite a different context, 
Miss Helen Henschel, and after listening to these two gifted exponents 
I was struck by the amount of adult educating they must do in their 
highly individual ways by simply being themselves. Dr Jacques told the 
Townswomen that in his opinion the entertainment world greatly 
underjudged public standards of musical taste. He also performed the 
not inconsiderable feat of picking at random a scratch choir of about 
twenty members of the audience and teaching them a unison and a 
part song previously unknown to them which they sang to quite a high 
degree of finish within a surprisingly short space of time. Such an 
exposition of do-it-yourself in the musical field must bring comfort to 
those who lament the passive and receptive nature of much modern 
entertainment. 

In the afternoon, Miss Helen Anderson, the National Union’s Music 
Adviser, spoke on ‘Programme Planning’, and her talk was followed 
by a demonstration session in which Professor Edgar Hunt, of Trinity 
College of Music, displayed his collection of rare recorders, and Mr 
Stanley Thorne, County Music Adviser for Northamptonshire, extracted 
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unexpected prodigies of expression from percussion instruments. I confess 
that the recorder is not one of my favourite instruments, being inextric- — 
ably connected in my mind with mournful noises emanating from ; 
undergraduates’ rooms on wet Sunday afternoons in Oxford, but after | 
listening to Professor Hunt I freely admit that I had not previously } 
appreciated its possibilities. 

If the first sessions of the Conference were devoted to showing the 
audience how they could produce good music themselves it is nevertheless 
to be presumed that Townswomen spend as much, or nearly as much, 
time watching television as do other members of the public, and the 
National Union sensibly recognised this in getting an expert to talk 
about the special opportunities and challenges presented by the tele- 
vising of musical performances. Mr Lionel Salter, Head of Music 
Productions, B.B.C. Television, gave a lucid and most interestingly 
illustrated account of musical techniques as applied in television, in | 
terms that were perfectly comprehensible to the layman, and with con- 
siderable virtuosity extended his theme to more general questions of 
musical taste and standards. He must have been a little damped when a 
member of the audience asked if the B.B.C. would televise a concert 
performance of The Messiah during the Christmas season. Not all the 
Townswomen agreed with him that this oratorio, great music though 
it is, was more suited to performance on sound radio than on television, 
but the reasons he gave provided debating points which could be heard 
in discussion on buses and underground as the Conference broke up. 
The National Union are to be congratulated upon an example of informal 
adult education at its best. j.c. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH A TAPE RECORDER 
Recently, a class I was taking was studying folk music, so I recorded 
extracts on tape from popular radio and television programmes. These 
we compared with earlier folk music, and also studied them along the 
lines used by Richard Hoggart in The Uses of Literacy. This proved 
to be a useful attack on the uncritical attitude towards most popular 
entertainment held by members of the class. Once the tape recorder was 
accepted by the class, we looked about for new ways to use it. A lecture 
on Victorian street ballads was introduced by a programme beginning 
‘This is London, Henry Mayhew reporting. It is a bitterly cold day 
here in this slum district of the Seven Dials. Here is a house that has 
been converted into a printing press . . .” The purpose of this was to 
awaken interest, so it was prepared before the class. 

Much of the work done, however, was written and recorded by the 
class itself. One example was a programme on The Catcher in the Rye, 
by J. D. Salinger, where the atmosphere of Caulfield’s home had to 
be recreated, with considerable illumination of the character of the boy. 
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Another type of approach was a version of Chapter xxii of Samuel 
Butler’s The Way of All Flesh, where the young Ernest is cajoled to 
say ‘Come’. While a minimum of preparation was made, the result 
was impressive. Only words spoken or implied in the text were used. 
Among the points it clarified were the way in which Butler used speech 
rhythms and texture to convey character, his concentration on significant 
words, his dramatic sense—directions for timing were found in the text 
—and the skill of satire which could hit without giving any emotional 
directives to the reader. This opened for the class the whole question of 
satiric technique. 

Future experiments will include a study of the relationship between 
Boswell and Dr Johnson. Other tutors will have made other explorations 
which may be better and even more rewarding. They will also realise, as 
I do, that at best the tape recorder must be used with extreme care. If it 
is exploited for its novelty value, it will be discredited after this novelty 
wears off. W. L. G. JAMES, 

Staff Tutor, University of Hull. 


THE. FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE LONDON 
TUTORIAL CLASSES COMMITTEE 


A reception was held at Senate House on October 3rd to celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of the London Tutorial Classes Committee. Although 
in the event the date coincided with the General Election Campaign, the 
response was particularly gratifying and one hundred and thirty guests 
widely representative of adult education attended the reception, while 
about five hundred were present at the anniversary lecture. 

Professor Asa Briggs, President of the WEA, gave the anniversary 
address, with Dr E. C. Batho, Principal of Holloway College, in the 
Chair. Professor Briggs took as his subject the present and the future 
of adult education. His forward looking address provided a thoughtful 
contribution to the philosophy of education. Professor Briggs set out 
to show by an analysis of contemporary social conditions and problems 
that adult education of the kind the anniversary was celebrating was 
needed as much today as fifty years ago. In his view, although social 
context changes, basic principles remain. He surveyed in turn the 
developments over the fifty years in the schools, social and economic 
structure, and what he called the ‘communications system’. Professor 
Briggs declared that the more complicated our society becomes, the 
more complex the social problems it presents. In fact, the problems of 
‘mass media’ alone convinced him that if there were no WEA in exist- 
ence, it would be necessary to create some such body of organised 
opinion to concern itself seriously with social issues. Clear thinking 
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and a belief in educational values, as well as democratic participation 
by students, was more necessary today than ever bef. >. 

Professor G. W. Keeton and Dr E. C. Batho, Chairmen respectively 
of the Extra-Mural Council and the Tutorial Classes Committee, re- 
ceived the guests who included, in addition to members of the Council 
and officers of the University, old tutors and prominent educationists, 
such as Mr R. McKinnon Wood, Mr Ritchie Calder, Sir Ronald Gould 
and Mr D. Hardman. Mr J. A. Lefroy and others of Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors were also present. Professor R. H. Tawney was an especially 
welcome guest and helped to give an historic significance to the occasion. 
Among the many old students and WEA Branch members at the recep- 
tion mention might perhaps be made of a lady member of Henry Clay’s 
class at Tottenham in 1909-10, also of the former Secretary of the 
T.U.C. Education Committee who was delighted to discover the actual 
register of the class in which he had acted as Secretary, in 1921-22, on 
view in the small exhibition arranged for the occasion. An impressive 
display of books written by tutors who have served the Committee 
over the years was an interesting feature of the exhibition. 

Among those who sent apologies for absence and from whom letters 
conveying good wishes were read was the Rt. Hon. A. Creech Jones, 
prevented by the Election from presiding at the anniversary lecture, 
Baroness Wootton, Sir E. Barker, Chairman of the Committee 1925-28, 
and Dr T. S. Eliot. The latter’s long letter giving amusing reminiscences 
of his class in war-time conditions in 1916-19 was much enjoyed. 

F. G. BROOK. 


FULBRIGHT TRAVEL GRANTS 

The United States Educational Commission in the United Kingdom 
has recently announced the provision of travel grants for 1960-61. Grants 
are available to citizens of the United Kingdom and dependent territories 
who intend to go to the United States for academic purposes. Applicants 
should be (a) graduate students, or (b) professors, lecturers and senior 
research scholars; they should have a guarantee of adequate financial 
support in dollars for the proposed period (minimum one year) of the 
visit. The closing date for applications for those travelling between June 
1st and August 15th 1960 is March 14th 1960; for those travelling be- 
tween August 16th 1960 and April 1st 1961 the closing date is June 1st 
1960. Full details from the U.S. Educational Commission in the United 
Kingdom, 71 South Audley Street, London W.1. 


We have had a request for the Summer 1956 issue of ADULT EDUCATION 
(Vol. 29, No. 1), which is now out of print. If any reader has a copy of 
this issue to spare, we should be very glad if it could be sent to us at 
35 Queen Anne Street, London W.r. Postage will of course be refunded. 
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PHILANTHROPY IN ENGLAND, 1480-1660, by W. K. Jordan. (Allen & 
Unwin, pp. 410, 42s.) 

A SHORTENED HISTORY OF ENGLAND, by G. M. Trevelyan. (Pelican, 
pp. 603, 17 maps, 6s.) 

DAILY LIFE IN THE TIME OF HOMER, by Emile Mireaux; trans. Iris 
Sells. (Allen & Unwin, pp. 264, one map, 25s.) 

HELLENISM : THE HISTORY OF A CIVILISATION, by Arnold ]. Toynbee. 
(Oxford University Press, Home University Library, 
xi+255 pp., 2 maps, 7s. 6d.) 

These four books form two pairs of interesting contrasts. Professor 
Jordan deals, minutely, with one aspect of English social history over 
a period of 180 years, whilst Professor Trevelyan, in not much greater 
space, traces the story of England from the time that Britain became an 
island until 1939; M. Mireaux depicts, in as much detail as the evidence 
allows, life in Greece at one point of time, about the year 700 B.c., whilst 
Dr Toynbee surveys, in a brief 250 pages and with a breath-taking 
audacity that compels admiration, the whole Hellenic civilisation. 

Professor Jordan’s book is a study of ‘men’s aspirations for their own 
age and for generations yet to come’ during two crucial centuries when 
the foundations of modern English society were being laid. It is not easy 
to determine men’s aspirations, for rarely have they been recorded for the 
benefit of posterity, and the few men who are articulate are not neces- 
sarily candid in their expression of purpose-—save only when they make 
their own wills. Men and women of Tudor and Stuart England rarely 
made their wills until death was near, and a testator, about to meet his 
God, is little likely to use his last will and testament to propagate causes 
in which he does not truly believe. So Professor Jordan decided to 
examine all the wills of Englishmen and Englishwomen during this 
period whereby any charitable disposition was made in order to dis- 
cover what were the causes that men really believed to be important. 

This study must have involved a colossal amount of work, and the 
result has amply justified it. Henceforth no one who wants to under- 
stand the changes in thought and behaviour in England betweea the 
accession of Henry VII anc the Restoration can possibly ignore 
Professor Jordan’s book, which is to be followed by more detailed 
regional studies. He shows for example, how, during the period, man’s 
aspirations turned from religious to secular affairs; how charitable 
benefactions reached an unprecedented level in the twenty years before 
the Civil War; how the needs of the poor and of grammar school 
education received increasing support whilst benefaction for general 
church purposes, not to mention prayers for the dead, fell off sharply; 
how the merchants and the tradesmen, in proportion to their wealth, 
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were especially generous; how social aspirators differed between different 
social classes, and different parts of the country; and how the great 
Elizabethan poor law was, in fact, an insurance statute, put into opera- 
tion only in those exceptional cases where the private charitable relief 
of poverty proved inadequate. Professor Jordan shows the close link 
between the Puritan ethic and the charitable attitude, a link which is 
strong despite Calvinist rejection of the doctrine that works are essential 
to salvation. 

It is impossible, in this summary way, to do justice to the theses 
which Professor Jordan argues and, I think, proves. It is not a showy 
book, nor does it lend itself to superficial reading; it has itself a certain 
Puritan austerity as well as that precision and coolness of manner which 
are characteristic of New England scholarship. Withal, it is an exciting 
work, whose importance could not easily be over-stated. 

A Shortened History of England is an abridged edition of Professor 
Trevelyan’s History of England. In such a work all that one is entitled 
to ask is style, proportion, and absence of novelty. It is almost superfluous 
to say that here they are to be found in exactly the right blend. When 
we are given so much for six shillings it seems a bit curmudgeonly to 
complain that some of the maps do not reproduce well; but it is so, 
and it is a pity, for as Trevelyan says ‘History is governed by geography’. 

It is a safe prediction that many of the half million or so who have 
been introduced to the Iliad and the Odyssey through the Penguin 
Classics will find Daily life in the time of Homer much to their taste 
Basing himself mainly on the evidence that can be extracted from the 
Homeric poems, and also to a less extent from other literary sources, 
especially Hesiod, M. Mireaux gives an account of life in Greece from 
about the middle of the eighth to the middle of the seventh century 
B.c. He has also used a certain amount of archaeological evidence, but it 
is open to question whether greater use might not have been made of 
the work of archaeologists, and certainly a few illustrations would have 
been acceptable. However, it is a pleasantly readable and usefully .for- 
mative work, translated into a comfortably rounded English through 
which the bony structure of the original French only rarely protrudes. 

To pass from Mireaux to Toynbee is like the transition from the Pre- 
Raphaelites to the Impressionists. Hellenism is an amalgam of exact 
observation, far-reaching generalisation, and stimulating speculation. 
Hellenism, as Dr Toynbee explains, is not the same as the civilisation 
of Greece; it was a distinctive way of life which was embodied in a 
master institution, city states, and which found its religion in humanism, 
in the belief that man, as Protagaros of Abdera said, ‘is the measure 
of all things’. It was a way of life that became ultimately the accepted 
ideal from Asia Minor and Egypt to the Iberian peninsula. Hellenism 
collapsed because it failed to achieve the political unity that the 
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economic interdependence of the city states made imperative. Is this 
not indeed the problem which faces us today? To ask this question is 
almost to prompt another: It is possible that Dr Toynbee has allowed 
the modern predicament—whatever that may be—to shape his thoughts 
about the Hellenic civilisation? He offers no crude parallels with 
modern conditions and modern problems, but the general trend of Dr 
Toynbee’s historical thinking is well known, and none but he could 
have written this altogether fascinating study of a civilisation that is 
at once so like and so alien from our own. 

I am not sure that Dr Toynbee would be in complete accord with 
Professor Trevelyan’s coda: ‘Of the future the historian can see no more 
than others. He can only point like a showman to the things of the 
past, with their manifold and mysterious message.’ Both would, I am 
sure, agree with Professor Jordan when he says in a sentence which 
might well form the text for every adult class in history: “The historian 
mixes in his method the rigorous discipline of the scientist with the 
intuitive skill of the artist, but his conclusions remain tentative, sugges- 
tive, and humble, since he has at least learned that the image of truth 
in any age is indistinct, inexact, and all too often fractured.’ F.W.J. 


MAN AND crisis, by José Ortega y Gasset (Allen & Unwin, 16s.) 

Sefior Ortega y Gasset represents for readers in many languages the 
Hispanic sage resting against an old and mellow cultural tradition, who 
can survey the future with no fear of being taken in by mere appear- 
ances. Those who know his Revolt of the Masses will not be disappointed 
in this volume. He is aware of the urgent controversy which goes on 
nowadays among historians, in which they ask, ‘What is history?’ He 
writes, ‘Do you not see how the historian, great enemy of philosophy 
though he be, decides the reality or unreality of a fact by submitting it, 
as a supreme test, to the idea he holds of a human life as an entirety 
and as an organism?’ Historians have their disparate views on so deep 
a question, and their interpretations of events correspondingly differ. 
The spirit in the machine seen by, say, Spengler, is not that seen by 
Toynbee, or by Pirenne, or any dozen other names at random. Ortega 
y Gasset asks of historians that ‘they take care to construct it (i.e., their 
history) deliberately starting with a more rigorous idea of the general 
structure which our life has, and which operates identically in all places 
and at all times.’ This is, of course, asking a lot, and one can almost 
hear the protests of the chronic empiricists and imagine the conster- 
nation of those who will want chapter and verse for ‘identical operations 
at all places and times’. Such a profound level, if it exists, is the place 
where philosophy and history meet, or, it might be suggested, where 
they become confused. Yet, can philosophy and history be conceived as 
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distinct, separate and eternally unacquainted, and does the latter lose 
its claim to being a discipline in its own right if it becomes affected by 
the former? This is only one of the questions provoked by this thought- 
making essay. 

The theme is that the present age is one of crisis—a historical period 
on the way out. As history moves in this way, and not in an even flow, 
the reader is induced to study the nodal points of previous historical 
crises, notable the Renaissance, with Galileo as key figure. From this 
he may learn the art of passing from predicament to renewal and 
serenity. If ever there was a book likely to engage the minds of a good 
tutorial group this is it. G.LL. 


WAR AND THE SOVIET UNION, by H. S. Dinerstein (Stevens, 37s. 6d.) 

SOVIET STRATEGY IN THE NUCLEAR AGE, by R. L, Garthoff. (Stevens, 
258.) 

THE GREAT ARMS RACE, by H. W. Baldwin (Stevens, 15s.) 

Messrs Stevens & Sons are rendering a useful service to students of 
international affairs with their series ‘Atlantic Books’, many of which 
are the latest results of American research in the field of Soviet studies. 
These three books merit serious consideration for the analysis they offer 
of Soviet intentions and capacity. 

Dr Dinerstein’s book is largely a documenting of the evolution since 
1953 of the Soviet strategy of ‘pre-emption’, i.e., the forestalling of an 
imminent surprise attack from the U.S.A. by a counter-blow against 
American air and missile bases. Pre-emption is distinct from preventive 
war in that it is conceived as a defensive measure, designed to destroy 
enough of the enemy nuclear potential to prevent irreparable damage to 
the Soviet Union. Stalin’s death released Soviet military thought from 
the narrow confines of Stalinist dogma, and allowed a new empirical 
approach to the problem of war in the nuclear age. According to Dr 
Dinerstein, Malenkov and Krushchev held different opinions on the 
effects of nuclear war, and this was one of the factors in the former’s 
political eclipse. Malenkov held that a situation of mutual deterrence 
existed between East and West, and that a nuclear war would destroy 
the whole world including the Soviet Union. Krushchev’s view, now 
official doctrine, was that the U.S.S.R. had the capacity to survive pro- 
vided she could deliver a pre-emptive blow at the enemy, destroy the 
bulk of the bombers or missiles aimed at Soviet territory, and minimise 
the effect of those that did penetrate the defence. 

The main source materials for Dr Dinerstein’s research are the Soviet 
service journals, some of restricted distribution. The obvious weakness 
in his argument is the assumption that the professional speculations of 
Soviet service chiefs and writers do reflect the real intentions of the 
top political leadership. A second weakness is the admittedly narrow 
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scope of the book, which is confined to an examination of Soviet public 
thinking about nuclear weapons. In view of the Soviet belief in balanced 
forces and their rejection of the concept of an ‘ultimate’ weapon such a 
treatment gives an incomplete picture of Soviet strategy. 

Dr Garthoff’s book is more comprehensive and thus more useful. He 
documents the post-Stalin renaissance of military thought less strenu- 
ously, but just as effectively, as Dr Dinerstein. In addition he has 
chapters on such topics as Soviet military organisation, the Soviet image 
of the U.S.A., the role of the military in politics, and a valuable biblio- 
graphical guide. He shows that Soviet strategy still stresses the destruc- 
tion of hostile armed forces as the primary objective in war rather than 
the attempted annihilation of the enemy’s economic and population 
resources. In the event of total war the U.S.S.R. having pre-empted the 
enemy’s attack would thus survive the initial thermonuclear exchange, 
and thereafter her conventional forces would overrun Europe and the 
Middle East. Soviet military specialists do not envisage a war of short 
duration. 

The author’s own conclusions emerge by implication. He would 
deprecate the West’s current reliance on strategic nuclear weapons and 
advocate a build-up of balanced forces by which alone can the Soviet 
challenge be effectively met. He believes, though he can find no clear 
Soviet statement or writer to support his view, that the U.S.S.R. would 
endeavour to keep war localised and limited to non-nuclear weapons. 
Whether he is right in estimating Soviet intentions on ‘the basis of their 
actual capacity than on their theorisings is a point for discussion. 

Both books show that the Soviet writers completely ignore the Western 
concept of ‘deterrence’. Ideology of course would never allow the 
possibility that the Soviet Union could be the aggressor, and no doubt 
the recollection of Malenkov’s fate inhibits Soviet writers at present. 
Perhaps mutual deterrence may become accepted doctrine, and we may 
yet see Malenkov brought back from his power station. But meanwhile 
both these books cast doubt on the validity of Western faith in deterrence; 
if Western nuclear strength has deterred the Soviet Union it has also 
offered a challenge to which she has effectively responded; deterrence is 
a two-edged weapon. 

Mr Baldwin’s book is a neat piece of work designed to allay 
exaggerated American fears aroused by the launching of Sputnik. The 
book examines carefully and in detail the relative military, air and naval 
strengths of the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. The author finds that the 
U.S.A. has the theoretical capacity to destroy all the 60 to 100 prime 
targets in the Soviet Union forty or fifty times over, and allowing for 
misses, enemy defence etc., and that this constitutes a safety factor many 
times larger than is necessary. The wide dispersal of Western bases, to 
say nothing of submarine bases, make it virtually impossible for the 
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Soviet Union to destroy enough of America’s defensive power to make a 
preventive attack by the Soviet Union worth while. If Mr Baldwin is 
right then the Soviet strategy of pre-emption seems even more likely 
to prove ineffective. 

Reading these three books leaves the impression that there is little 
difference between American and Soviet strategy, hopes, and expecta- 
tions. America and Russia face each other like two scorpions in a bottle. 
Both await the sting of death. Hence the repeated attempts to find a way 
out and the suspicious summitry of the moment. D.G.S. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, by Max Beloff. (Home 
University Library, Oxford University Press, 7s. 6d.) 

Professor Beloff has written an informative and penetrating analysis 
of the American Federal Government in the light of the strains to which 
the system is subject to-day when the U.S.A. plays so vital a role in the 
world. The long-term threat to America’s free institutions, he concludes, 
is that the system may be unable to realise the objectives of domestic and 
foreign policy—this being largely due to the Americans’ ‘intense insti- 
tutional conservatism’. Institutionally, it is the shapelessness of the 
Federal Government, rather than federalism, that is the problem, for 
size inevitably involves decentralisation, and in any case there has been 
a considerable shift of power towards the federal level over the years 
(in a way which, incidentally, shows how natural it is for America to 
think in terms of ‘aid with strings’, for this has been the essence of the 
process). Along with these factors has been the failure to recruit the best 
men to the nation’s service—to a great extent due to the ‘damnosa 
hereditas of Jacksonian democracy, the view . . . that a democracy can 
do without administrative (and military) elite’. 

In his analysis, Professor Beloff discusses the enormous burden of the 
modern Presidency, the failings of Congressional organisation and the 
weaknesses of administration. Emphasis is given to the consequences 
of professionalism in the active membership of the parties and to the 
existence of greater differences between Republicans and Democrats than 
is thought—though some might see more scope for the further develop- 
ment of these than he appears to do. 

Professor Beloff’s judgements will command, at least outside America 
a wide measure of sympathy. One cannot help wishing, however, that he 
had left himself with more scope than the last few pages to discuss his 
conclusions, and that he had allowed himself to be more positive (though 
his caution is understandable) on the sort of institutional reforms—and 
changes in political attitudes—that might be thought necessary. He 
appears critical of the view that judicial review is a declining influence, 
and it is just a little odd that the role of the Supreme Court is not 
given separate treatment, though it is by no means ignored. A discussion 
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of the activities of pressure groups would have been valuable too—the 
story of, say, the ‘China Lobby’ springs to mind as something that 
could draw many threads together. Professor Beloff could not hope to 
provide sufficient descriptive detail for the uninitiated, and perhaps the 
text of the constitution as an appendix would have been useful. 
Students of American politics will feel a tinge of regret that com- 
pression precludes a greater use of the rich illustrative material pro- 
vided by American political life. But this is a short book, written with 
great sympathy, understanding and wisdom, and concerned with what is 
rather than speculation on what might be. As such, there can be no 
doubt that the reader will end with a much deeper understanding of 
American politics than he previously had. E.H.B. 


pLato Topay, by R. H. S. Crossman (Allen & Unwin, 20s.) 

Mr Crossman’s book, reissued in a slightly revised version 22 years 
after its original publication, is of special interest to adult students. 
About half of the book is a sound and straightforward account of the 
lives and personalities of Plato and his master Socrates and of the Greece 
of their time. This alone would be helpful as Plato is a particularly 
fruitful subject for adult education. Not only is he one of the world’s 
great thinkers who has discussed almost every subject—from politics to 
art, from the position of women to the education of children—but he 
also presented us with a vivid picture of adult education as practised by 
his master Socrates. 

The other half of the book is even more valuable. It is not just a 
comprehensive account of Plato’s philosophy. For his metaphysics, his 
theories of art and his scientific theories the student must turn elsewhere. 
Instead Crossman has concentrated on Plato’s political philosophy and 
his attempts to translate it into practice. The book deals with these in 
a highly original manner. Mr Crossman imagines Plato returning to 
our modern world and challenging our own beliefs and presuppositions. 
Basing himself mainly on the ideas of The Republic and recapturing 
something of Plato’s style in a delightful way, he presents him involved 
in dialogues with a city councillor, an educationalist and a Nazi 
philosopher. In these discussions fascism, communism and our own 
form of democracy, our cultural life and educational system are sub- 
mitted to analysis and criticism in the Platonic spirit. Mr Crossman 
then criticises Plato’s presuppositions and discusses his failure as a 
practical politician. 

There is an appropriateness about this approach which makes one feel 
such a book simply had to be written. Plato strikes our own generation 
as peculiarly modern and yet, at the same time, challenges our most 
cherished beliefs. He strikes us as modern, not only because he looked 
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through the surface of Greek city politics to the essentially human 
problems which are the same today, but also because we have experienced 
something of what he witnessed in his own time: wars, revolution, the 
decay of an old order, the threat to civilisation and the overthrow of 
democracies. He challenges us because he offers a reasoned and morally 
serious case against democracy, liberalism and toleration. To have drama- 
tised this challenge and this contemporary relevance is the particular 
virtue of Crossman’s book. 

Certainly this book, as its author admits, is one sided. It is, as he also 
claims, none the worse for it. Some of its conclusions are plainly open to 
criticisms. The value of the book however does not lie in its being an 
authoritative exposition, but rather in its being a challenge to controversy. 
In relating the ideas of a great thinker to the concrete problems of our 
time, Mr Crossman has pioneered an approach valuable in adult 
education. H.P.R. 


SEX AND THE ADOLESCENT, by Maxine Davies. (Heinemann, 15s.) 
This book ranges a little wider than many others on this topic, but as 
the only good reason for yet another such work is less in its factual 
content than in the transmission of a valuable attitude to the subject, 
it is a pity that its advertising-copy style should prejudice our notion 
of the author’s attitude. In general, we are kept at the level of bright, 
unanswerable commonsense—which will inadequately answer, and 
probably repel, a good many right-thinking adolescents. J.F. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THINKING, by Robert Thomson. (Penguin 
Books, 3s. 6d.) 

This is a most welcome book. It is wide-ranging, well-informed, up- 
to-date, and at once takes its place as the obvious introduction to the 
subject for our students, especially as the author’s style is lucid and 
modest. Formerly a lecturer in philosophy, he has found the conceptual 
clarifications offered by Ryle very helpful; yet he wisely refuses to 
accept any of the definitions of thinking so far offered as likely ‘to limit 
the field unduly’. He describes his account as ‘a presentation of bits and 
pieces of information’, yet convinces us that progress towards con- 
structing a descriptive psychology of thought ‘has not been unsatisfactory, 
considering the small amount of time and effort given to it so far’. 
Surely it is a characteristic understatement, when he goes on to say that 
‘thinking is a topic of considerable intrinsic interest’ and its study ‘may 
have some practical importance’. What the book especially makes clear 
to us is the richness and variety of processes that are commonly grouped 
under this one heading. 
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The twenty pages given to the work of Piaget are very valuable. The 
significance of Piaget's findings, for primary school teachers especially, 
would appear to be great, and we still lack an adequate exposition of 
them for the non-specialist. There is room here for yet another volume in 


the Penguin Psychology series. R.R. 


LEARNING AND TEACHING, by 4. G. and E. H. Hughes. (Longmans, 
Green, 14s.) 

The third edition of this well-known text-book, which has sold 
193,000 copies, has now appeared. It is intended for teachers-in-training, 
but its pleasant human approach will commend it to the general reader. 
Book references have been brought up to date, and the text revised. 
It is to be expected that the book does not present recent evidence on, 
for instance, social influences on learning or the dynamics of the class- 
room situation. There is no account of the work of Floud, Fleming 
or Himmelweit. R.R. 


PAPERBACKS 

Paperbacks are not, in either absolute or relative terms, as cheap as 
they used to be; and those of us who spent sixpence before the war on 
a Penguin are likely to pause rather longer before spending five shillings 
today. Even so, the paperback revolution in publishing is obviously a 
good thing, especially for adult education classes; and the half-dozen 
recent titles noticed here all have a claim for mention’ on the booklist 
at the end of the syllabus. G. B. Harrison’s edition of The Narrative 
Poems in the Penguin Shakespeare (2s. 6d.) is the last in its series; all 
the Works are now available in this cheap, well-edited form; and Dr 
Harrison’s labours of twenty-three years are completed. It is strange to 
reflect that the editing has taken as long as writing. His work is perhaps 
the clearest possible example of the value of paperback publishing—a 
million and a half cheap copies of Shakespeare have been sold in a 
good text, well-printed and adequately interpreted. It is something that 
both editor and publisher can be proud of. 

B. Stone’s translation of Sir Gawain and the Green Knight (Penguin 
Classics, 2s. 6d.) brings to the public one of the great medieval English 
poems which, though contemporary with Chaucer, was written in a 
dialect which did not (as Chaucer’s did) become modern standard 
English; and therefore has only been read by undergraduates reading 
for B.A. Hons. English. One mystery about the poem—the setting of 
the later parts of it—has now been virtually settled by Mr R. W. V. 
Elliot’s explorations of the neighbourhood of Leek, Staffordshire: a 
reviewer writing in that same town must clearly, out of local patriotism, 
recommend it; and would perhaps do so even if the translation were 
not as good as it is, nor the poem so magnificent as it is. 
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In the Penguin Classics also is G. A. Williamson’s translation of 
Josephus: The Jewish War (5s.). Whilst Penguins, under Mr Rieu’s 
guidance, are assiduously publishing translations of the acknowledged 
classics—the Greek dramatists, for instance—it is pleasing to find that 
they judge it to be worthwhile putting out comparatively minor works 
also. Josephus is not an essential part of anyone’s cultural equipment, 
outside a handful of specialist historians; but he is interesting in many 
ways, and tells a dramatic story. 

Daily Prayer by E. Milner-White and G. W. Briggs (Pelican, 3s. 6d.) 
is an anthology of prayers. An agnostic reviewer is clearly unfitted to 
assess its devotional value, but may perhaps be permitted to notice the 
historical interest of the book: prayers associated with particular people 
can enlighten one about those people. Moreover, there is some excellent 
English prose here. 

The Prehistory of Southern Africa by Dr J. Desmond Clark (Pelican, 
6s.) and The Origins of Oriental Civilisation by Walter A. Fairservis, 
Jr. (Mentor, 4s.) are alike in dealing with fields of archaeology and pre- 
history which, for the average lay reader, are considerably off the beaten 
track. Both are well-illustrated with photographs, line-drawings and 
maps; the qualifications of the authors are impressive and their works 
read well. 

The Face of the Earth by Dr D. H. Dury (Pelican, 5s.) is an intro- 
duction to geomorphology; a formidable word which has a fascinating 
branch of science behind it. This book is excellent. At least one reader 
of it now looks at a landscape with more understanding; but it. was 
purely accidental that, in the first words of the next book he took up, 
he found what would have been an admirable epigram for Dr Dury’s 
title-page : 

riverrun, past Eve and Adam’s, from swerve of shore to bend of bay, 

brings us by a commodus vicus of recirculation back to Howth 

Castle and Environs. J.-L. 


FOLKELIG KULTURARBEID: DET FRIVILLIGE FOLKEOPPLYSNINGS— 
ARBEIDET I NORGE, by Rolf N. Nettum, Sigmund Stramme, 
Liv Holte & Oddvar Foss. (Oslo University Press, Kr. 14, 
439 pp-) 

This book is an account of the progress of voluntary adult education 
in Norway from the eighteenth century to the present day. It covers in 
considerable detail every vehicle of popular enlightenment from lending 
libraries to correspondence courses, from lectures in the capital to rural 
study circles. 

Sometimes the theme becomes buried under the detail, which is a 
pity, for it is a dramatic one. Adult education played its part in Norway’s 
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struggle for national independence as well as in the rise of the 
Norwegian Labour Party. Considerable difficulties have been surmounted 
in a sparsely populated country with an extreme winter climate. During 
the last war virtually all adult education stopped, and even wireless 
sets were confiscated, so that the whole structure had to be rebuilt after 
the liberation. Since the authors treat the various organisations and 
facilities separately, something of this broad theme is lost. 

On the other hand, their approach has the virtue of allowing one to 
disentangle the parts played by such agencies as temperance and sport- 
ing organisations, women’s groups, Noregs Ungdomslag, the folk high 
schools and the highly successful and systematic students’ free instruction. 
The sources having been well covered, this is a valuable contribution. 

L.S. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF IRON AND STEEL, by Norman G. Pounds. (Hutchinson 
University Library. 192 pp. ros. 6d.) 

Anyone interested in the iron and steel industry, will find this book an 
invaluable introduction. The first three chapters are devoted to the history, 
development, techniques and distribution of resources of the iron and 
steel industry, the remainder comprise a survey of its world distribution. 

Professor Pounds points out that with the widening gap between the 
production of pig iron and of steel, an increasing amount of scrap is 
being used in the steel furnaces. Faced with a world shortage of scrap the 
underdeveloped countries have to make the choice between importing 
high cost scrap or of erecting additional blast furnace capacity—which 
itself requires a much higher capital outlay than a steel works and which 
may become uneconomic as the availability of home produced scrap 
increases. There is thus a sound economic argument for the present Chinese 
policy of building up small blast furnaces, particularly as ‘It must not be 
assumed too readily that such methods can produce only low quality metal. 
Some of the best steel has been produced by craft methods in Asia’. 

This is an industry where the economics of large scale working are great 
and where the capital outlay for a modern integrated plant is so heavy that 
only in the largest political units is independent development desirable. 
‘Erecting a steel mill in Indonesia is more likely to increase the local price 
of constructional steel than to make steel goods more easily available to 
the Indonesian’. The trend in Western Europe towards economic integ- 
ration is the right one and ‘It would be unfortunate if the brash new 
nationalism of some countries were to reverse this very desirable trend.’ 

The author repeats himself here and there and there is at least one 
printing error. (Fig. 2 instead of Fig. 3 on p. 72.) The map of world iron 
ore reserves on the front end paper is misleading at first glance and needs 
re-drawing. These are, however, minor faults in a generally dependable 


book. P.E.F. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE WORLD ECONOMY, by A. J. Brown. (Allen and Unwin, 
1959, 212 pp. 18s.) 

This is not a book on the “world economy” with that term understood 
as the pattern of trading and financial relationships between nations, 
though there is a chapter on international trade. It deals rather with such 
matters as productivity, price determination, standards of living, economic 
growth, specialization and the balance of occupations—and does this both 
in relation to any single economy and by comparison. 

It is not, however, an introduction to economics. It dves not give the 
breadth of coverage which a textbook must do, and the very merits of the 
author’s appeal to the non-specialist prevent him from attempting to 
provide a thorough analytical framework. Even as it is the three intro- 
ductory chapters are by no means an over-elaborate preparation for what 
follows (this is especially so in the treatment of money and banking); the 
general reader will probably have difficulty with the chapter on prices; 
he will almost certainly need more than is in the book to understand 
properly the issues raised in the chapter on “The Hazards of Economic 
Life” which deals with inflation and depression. 

It remains a worthwhile book that may help the adult student to “make 
sense” of more formal textbooks: it should be a valuable addition to 


many book-boxes. E.H.B. 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES AND THEIR ORGANISATION, by G. C. Allen. 
(Longmans, 25s., 332 pp.) 

This is a fourth edition of a well-tried and tested introductory descrip- 
tion of some major British industries. Compared with the third edition 
of 1951, there has been substantial re-writing and enlargement, especiaily 
in the chapter on industrial history since 1918 (now brought up to 1958). 
This book will, therefore, continue to serve its purpose well. New 
productive techniques are noted, but one wonders if such changes 
have not reached a stage where Professor Allen could usefully add a 
chapter to discuss some of the implications of these new techniques and 
methods. E.H.B. 


A MAP OF GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND. (Oxford University 
Press, 5s.) 

We have been looking for a long time for a map of the United 
Kingdom big enough to be of some use when talking to overseas visitors 
and attractive enough not to be an eyesore on the office wall. Now, out 
of the blue—and standing out very prettily in low relief on a blue back- 
ground—Oxford University Press has produced the very thing. Plastic 
and washable with road, rivers and county boundaries to say nothing 
of woodland and heath, it lacks only railways to satisfy all the desires of 
this non-motorised office. E.M.H. 


An English Course for Commercial Students 
OLIVE WHITE, L.C.P. 

Headmistress, Manchester Road County Secondary Girls’ School, 

Leigh, Lancs. 


“This text book is concerned with the use of good English in commercial 
ractice. There are some novel exercises and a good variety of passages 
for comprehension and précis.”"—Technical Journal. 7s. 6d. 


English Exercises for Secretaries 
R. A. KELLY, B.A. 
Senior Lecturer in English, Kingston Technical College 
“Although this excellent book has been prepared for potential secretar- 


ies, it could be widely used by any commercial students.”"—Journal o 
the British Association for Commercial and Industrial Education. 9s. 6d. 


British Parliamentary Democracy 
SYDNEY D. BAILEY 
sometime Secretary of the Hansard Society 


“It would be hard to find a fairer or more intelligent description of the 
significant issues in British public adminstration.”—The Times Educa- 
tional Supplement. 12s. 6d. net 


HARRAP, 182 High Holborn, London W.C.1 


Working of the Monetary System 


A comprehensive survey of the monetary and credit system, its 
effect of both public and private finance, its international 
aspects, the management of the National Debt, the history and 
development of banking and other financial institutions. This 
survey is the work of a committee appointed in May 1957. 
15s. (post Is.) 


Scottish Castles 


Prominent among features of the Scottish landscape are the 
castles and tower houses of which there are more than a 
thousand. This book describes the development of the castle 
in Scotland as a fortification, a dwelling-house, and an archi- 
tectural achievement. Illustrated. 4s. 6d. (post 5d.) 


From the Government Bookshops or through any bookseller 
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PAMPHLETS AND REPORTS 


Reports and periodicals come into this office from all over the world: 
this quarter we are devoting this section to a brief look at some of these 
overseas publications. The problems which adult educationists in other 
countries have to face ought to encourage us. At least we do not have to 
begin by teaching people to read and write, or have to communicate with 
students who may speak in any one of several different languages, 
First, we have received an off-print of a chapter from the 58th Year- 
book of THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF EDUCATION (Chicago 
University Press, $4.00). The Yearbook is called Community 
Education : Principles and Practices from World-Wide Experience, and 
the section we have seen is on ‘Unesco’s International Training Centers’. 
It reviews Unesco’s work in under-developed areas, in particular the 
work of the Centro Regional de Educacion Fundamental para la 
Americana Latina and the Arab State Fundamental Education Center. 

Unesco itself knows only too well that there is little point in teaching 
people to read unless, in fact, books and newspapers are available for 
them when they have learned. In the series of ‘Monographs on Funda- 
mental Education’, C. G. Richards, Director of the East African 
Literature Bureau, has compiled a survey on The Provision of Popular 
Reading Materials (UNESCO, Place de Fontenoy, Paris 7°., 15s.) This 
book presents, for the first time in one volume, information on all aspects 
of literature production for under-developed countries. Also from 
Unesco, we have Vol. XI, No. 3, of Fundamental and Adult Education 
(2s. 3d., annual subscription 7s. 6d.). The whole issue is devoted to the 
campaign to abolish adult illiteracy in the U.S.S.R., 1917-40. In the light 
of their present scientific achievements, it is difficult to realise that only 
forty years ago more than half the men in Russiz and almost go per 
cent of the women were unable to read and write. 

It is interesting to compare developments in Fialand. The September 
issue of Notes and Studies (EUROPEAN BUREAU OF ADULT EDUCATION, 
’t Huis Kinhem, Brelaan 55, Bergen: subscription, 10s.) contains 
among other articles an account of adult education in Finland, 
with brief notes on youth associations, Folk Highschools, libraries, 
workers’ institutes and the WEA. 

The Norwegian WEA has produced, in English, an account of 
The Workers’ Educational Association in Norway (AaRBEIDERNES 
OPPLYSNINGFORBUND, Oslo). This is a short, but highly informative 
review of its establishment and progress, and of its present activities. 

THE FUND FOR ADULT EDUCATION (200 Bloomingdale Road, White 
Plains, New York) has issued a statement on Education for Public 
Responsibility. “The capabilities of the Soviet society rest squarely 
upon Soviet education. Soviet achievement in industry, agriculture, 
technology, science, diplomacy, propaganda, warfare and many 
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other fields attest the effectiveness of this Soviet resolve to make educa- 
tion a disciplined instrument of national purpose . . . Our education— 
dedicated to freedom—must be as purposeful and as effective as com- 
munist education for servitude.’ As a first step to accomplish this, the 
FAE is planning projects in co-operation with the mass media, work 
with educational institutes and national organisations, and is establishing 
fellowships. 

Among other American publications, we should like to draw readers’ 
attention to the lively series Notes and Essays on Education for 
Adults (CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF LIBERAL EDUCATION FOR ADULTS, 
4819 Greenwood Avenue, Chicago 15). No. 23, Pleasure in Learning, 
contains among much else an article by Milton R. Stern, on 
‘Leisure to Learn’—providing an American comment on the theme of 
this year’s Conference. ‘I’d like to make a case for self-exploration in 
the whole field of leisure. “Do it yourself” should apply, first of all, 
to unhurried thinking, to leisurely contemplation, of what to do with 
your own time.’ A more recent issue, No. 25, by Marc Beth and Herbert 
Schueler, is Liberal Education for Adults Re-examined : the Queen’s 
College Program. 

Also from the cenrer, we have a report on the 7th Annual Leader- 
ship Conference, The Changing University. Four speakers considered 
the changing relations of adult education and the universities in America, 
and raise questions about the future of adult education within the 
university. 

The General Secretary of the INDIAN ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
S. C. Dutta, has edited a symposium of Presidential Addresses and 
Resolutions of all Indian adult education conferences held from 
1938-1958. Under the title On to Eternity, it can be obtained from the 
ASSOCIATION, 17b Indraprastha Marg, New Delhi: price Rs.5.00. 
It records the assoctatTion’s role in the development of the concept and 
programmes of adult education in the changing circumstances of the 
country, and affirms its intention of continuing to serve the people. 

From New Zealand, the Annual Report 1958-59 of the NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF ADULT EDUCATION. The year showed an increase in 
the number of students in tutorial classes, from 11,775 to 14,8573 
more exotically, the NaTIonaL councit shows concern about preservation 
of Maori arts and crafts. 

We also have the Annual Reports 1958-59 of the PEOPLE’s EDUCATION 
association, Ghana. The PEA reports a steady interest in social 
studies and international relations classes, and the emergence 
of classes in new subjects, such as French, Ghana’s History and Cultural 
Heritage, and elementary motor mechanics. Numbers of male students 
greatly outnumber female, and the association particularly wants 
efforts to be made to attract more people to its educational programme. 
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From the arrica BUREAU, 65 Denison House, 296 Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, London, S.W.1, we have received a pamphlet by Ken Brown, 
Land in Southern Rhodesia. \t is a survey of the land situation and 
agricultural policy, and its implications for the African people. It costs 
2s. A regular publication of the arrica Bureau is Africa Digest, 
summarising events in Central, East, West and Southern Africa. Annual 
subscription, 25s. 

Finally, we should like to mention the quarterly review of the 
SINGAPORE COUNCIL FOR ADULT EDUCATION, Journal of Adult Education, 
Published by the councit, at Canning Rise, Singapore 6, the English 
section of the current issue contains articles on “The Education of the 
Whole Man’, ‘Research into Students’ Ages and Occupations’ and 
“Why I want to Learn English’. J.s. 
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